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The Editor of the CLASSICAL REVIEW will be glad to receive short paragraphs (or 
materials for such paragraphs) upon classical topics of current interest. These should 
reach him as early as possible in the month preceding the publication of the REVIEW. 


Tue scheme of the Cambridge Board of 
Classics for the reconstitution of the Classical 
Honours Examinations has now assumed its 
final shape. The changes which have been 
introduced into it in acknowledgment of 
adverse criticism concern its form more than 
its essence ; and so regarded they must be 
considered improvements. The proposal 
tocall the new general examination a section 
of the second part of the Classical Tripos, 
instead of an independent part, adroitly veils 
the conflict of methods of study and the 
diversity of ideals, which the new system 
presupposes, under a show of unity and co- 
ordination. As to the time at which the 
first part may be taken, there is still to be 
no option allowed. For all alike, whatever 
their needs or their desires, the end of the 
second year is prescribed. This curtailment 
of existing privileges requires justifying, 
and the justification is not forthcoming. The 
Council of the Senate has wisely deter- 
mined that each separate issue in the recom- 
mendations shall be separately voted upon, 
and accordingly eleven graces will be sub- 
mitted to the Senate upon Saturday, March 
1]. It is not improbable that the greater 
part of these will be passed; and then the 
colleges, and the smaller colleges more parti- 
cularly, will have to set themselves to dis- 
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cover how they are to provide the new 
teaching which will be required. 


At Oxford there is as yet no definite 
situation; but the outlook does not ap- 
pear very favourable for the advocates of 
sweeping reforms. 


The spirit of change has crossed St. 
George’s Channel, and the authorities of 
Trinity College, Dublin, are considering the 
subject of important modifications in their 
Fellowship Examination. 


In vol. ii. part 3 of the American Journal 
of Archaeology, Mr. Fossum communicates an 
interesting discovery which he has made in 
the Theatre of Eretria, of the rails on which 
the éxxvxAynua ran backwards and forwards 
between stage and stage building, If Mr. 
Fossum is right, his discovery is a convincing 
proof of the use of a stage in the Hellenistic 
Theatre. 


Pressure upon our space precludes more 
than a passing reference to the question 
of uniformity in Latin orthography, which 
has lately come to the fore; but we would 
call attention to the valuable researches of 
Prof. Buck upon the subject, of which we 
are able to include only a small instalment 
in our present issue. 

H 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION OF GELON AND HIERO. 


Some New Licut rrom BAccHYLIDES. 


THERE is no doubt that the elder Diony- 
sius held his power at Syracuse under cover 
of the constitutional office of orparayds 
avtoxpatwp. Diodorus, who records his ap- 
pointment to meet the Carthaginian invaders 
in B.c. 405, cites the precedent of Gelon ; or 
rather states that the precedent of Gelon 
was cited by the adherents of Dionysius 
(xili. 94, 5, orparyyotvtos TéAwvos aitroxpa- 
topos). This suggests that Gelon also 
sheltered his tyranny under the same office, 
and a passage of Polyaenus—a writer whose 
statements must be used with circumspection 
—points the same way. Polyaenus (i. 27, 1) 
says that, having been elected orparyyos 
avtoxpatwp at the Carthaginian crisis, Gelon 
resigned office, gave in his accounts, and 
was elected general again : ovrw 5% wapaxAy- 
Geis Sevrepov otparyynoa avti otparyyod 
TUpawvos éyéveTo Svpaxovoiwv. As Mr. Free- 
man remarked (Sicily, ii. p. 500), ‘the 
whole circumstances are misconceived ; but 
Polyainos must have found the title of 
oTpatnyos avtroxpatwp applied to Gelon some- 
where.’ Mr. Freeman was distinctly in- 
clined to believe that Gelon exercised 
authority through the office of general. He 
thought that in the case of one, who, like 
Gelon, seems to have come in under some 
kind of compact, ‘a formal title is more 
likely than in the case of those tyrants who 
rose to power or violence within the city.’ 

There is another piece of evidence which 
Mr. Freeman might have adduced in favour 
of this view. Gelon desired to bequeath 
his power to two of his brothers, Hiero and 
Polyzelus, and in his will he left his wife 
and the orpatayia to Polyzelus. We learn 
this from a scholium on Pindar Ol. ii. 29, 
which rests upon the authority of Timaeus. 
This accords with and confirms the inference 
from Diodorus and Polyaenus, that Gelon 
held the office of orparayds. 

But we have now some further and con- 
temporary evidence. The opening lines of 
the earliest of the three epinician Odes of 
Bacchylides in honour of Hiero shed a 
welcome ray of light which may suffice to 
dispel any lingering suspicions that the 
statements of the comparatively late com- 
pilers were due to some error or miscon- 
ception. The poet addresses the tyrant 
thus (v. 1, 2) 





evpoupe Svpakooiwv 
, 
immodwytwv oTpataye, 


and I think we can hardly hesitate to see in 
otparayé, not a mere general word for chief- 
tain (otpatayds does not occur elsewhere in 
the extant works of Bacchylides or in those 
of Pindar), but a definite reference to the 
formal title orparayds airoxpatwp. The two 
years or thereabouts which elapsed between 
the death of Gelon and the Olympian 
victory of Hiero’s horse (478-6) had been 
marked by a contest between the two 
brothers whom Gelon had fondly destined 
to be bearers of a joint rule. Such an 
arrangement Hiero could not accept ; and it 
is clear that, though he was ready to use 
his brother’s military abilities by entrusting 
him with temporary commands, he would 
not commit to Polyzelus the post and title 
of orparayos aitoxpdtwp. Polyzelus backed 
by the forces of his father-in-law, the lord 
of Acragas, was defeated. In an ode com- 
posed not very long after the conclusion of 
this episode—the ode of Bacchylides must 
belong to the second half of 476—there was 
some point in laying a special emphasis on 
the orpatayia of Hiero.} 

More difficult is another question which is 
directly suggested by the will of Gelon. 
If Gelon’s wishes had been carried out, if 
Polyzelus had become otpatayds abroxparup, 
what position and title would Hiero have 
held? Would his tyranny have been dis- 
guised by any constitutional name? Diodo- 
rus says (xi. 38) that Gelon rv pév Bacrreiav 
mapédwxev ‘Iépwnr. This brings us to an old 
question: did Gelon, and Hiero after him, 
possess the title of BaoiWevs? The fact that 
Diodorus speaks of 6 BaowAcis Tédwv in the 
same chapter is probably due to the writer's 
misconception of the import of the greeting 
which was accorded to the tyrant in the 
moment of excitement after the battle of 
Himera (Diodorus xi. 26; Freeman, op. cit. 
p- 501). It is of more importance that in 
Herodotus (vii. 161) the Greek envoys 
address him as & BaowAed Svpyxociwyv—words 
which Mr. Freeman regards as ‘ more or less 
sarcastic’; and this taken along with Pin- 

! Observe that in [Pyth.] ii. 58 (date: 476 or 477) 
Pindar addresses Hiero as mpUravi Kupie...0Tpatov, aD 
accurate paraphrase of orpatayé abroxpatwp. 





























































dar’s designation of Hiero as Svpaxocvov (V ; 
other older MSS. Supaxovaiwv) Bacirja (B.C. 
476; Ol. i. 23) and Os Supaxdocair veper 
Baoirev’s (Pyth. iii. 70), might seem to sup- 
port the belief of Diodorus. Whether Hiero 
possessed the title by right or not, BaowAeds 
was a name which he would assuredly have 
liked to hear from the mouth of a poet, and 
therefore we cannot ascribe much import- 
ance to the passages of Pindar. But all the 
more important is the negative evidence 
furnished by the three odes of Bacchylides. 
Not once does Bacchylides style the tyrant 
Baowkevs; had Hiero borne the title, he 
would hardly have failed to do so. 

Possibly Hiero (and Gelon) held a civil 
office under the constitution. This is sug- 
gested by Pindar’s Oeworeiov os dpdere 


PLATO, REPUBLIC 


THE first passage upon which I propose to 
comment runs as follows: "’Evovons ov év 
Opparw oews Kal émryeipodvTos TOD ExovTOS 
xpjoOa: airy, mapovons de xpoas ev avdTois, 
éav py) Tapayevytar yévos Tpitov idia ex’ adto 
toto TepuKos, olaba GTi H TE OYis OVdeY OWeraL 
Td TE xpwpara EoTat ddpara. 

Plato is drawing a distinction between 
the sense of sight and all other senses. 
Whereas hearing (for example) requires 
only dxon and dwvy (507 C), sight requires, 
besides cys and yxpoa, a third yévos viz. 
light. For whereas we can hear in the 
dark, we cannot see except where there is 
light. 

The meaning of the sentence which I 
have quoted above is clear enough, except 
80 far as the words év avrois are concerned. 
If the text is sound, év aérois can only mean 
& trois oupacw; and so Schneider under- 
stands the passage. No recent critic, so far 
as I know, has followed him in this inter- 
pretation, which cannot be reconciled either 
with the rest of Plato’s analysis or even 
with Tim. 67 C, if I understand the passage 
correctly. Both here and in the Zimaeus 
Le, colour is viewed as something inherent 
in things rather than in the eyes (although, 
according to the 7Zimaeus, it éumtrre: eis THY 
dpw in an act of sight): see 508 C dv av ras 
xpoas TO Hyuepwvov pas ery. 

By Schmelzer and Jowett and Campbell 
atrois is interpreted as rots dparois ‘from 
to) dparov supra.’ But the grammatical 
difficulty is considerable, and in any case 
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oxarrov (Ol. i. 12) and Bacchylides’ [reOy]ov 
oxartpov Ads [éxovr]a (iii. 70). 


One point more. The metaphor ‘Iépwv 
hépwv evdaimovias wéradov in Bacchylides v. 
186 suggests that the use of mérada at 
Syracuse for voting was older than the in- 
troduction of the form of banishment known 
as ‘petalism.’ We may infer that wérada 
were used in the Syracusan Assembly for 
the election of officials. And we may take 
the expression in Bacchylides as a con- 
firmation of the probable view that under 
Gelon and Hiero at Syracuse, as under 
Pisistratus at Athens, the outward forms of 
the constitution were maintained. For a 
phrase suggestive of abolished freedom 
would have been infelicitous. 

J. B. Bury. 


VI. 507 D AND 507 B. 


Plato could hardly have expressed himself 
in so ambiguous a fashion. 

A great variety of emendations has been 
suggested. Stallbaum, who takes adrots as 
Trois Oupacw, would expunge éy or (with Ast) 
read éz’ aitois. Biehl (Die Jdee des Guten 
52) boldly conjectures éf’ 7 éore instead of 
év avrots. The latter remedy is, of course, 
absurd, but Biehl deserves credit for seeing 
that ypoa is here looked upon as the proper 
object of the sense of sight. Other sugges- 
tions are évy ad trois <éparois> (Richards in 
Cl. Rev. viii. 25), and év atrois <rots dpwpe- 
vois>, which I ventured to submit in the 
foot-notes to my edition of the text, com- 
paring 508 C and 599 B. 

Further study of the passage leads me 
to think that the error is much less exten- 
sive and its cure much easier. 

It will be observed that in the last line of 
the sentence the objects of sight are spoken 
of as xpwpara and nothing more: cf. Zim. 
67C ff. and Arist de An. ii. 7, 418° 26 ff. 
If, however, we interpret év avrois as ev 
avTots Tols 6pwuevers or anything of the kind, 
we introduce a fourth term, viz., Ta dpwpeva 
distinct from xpoa, as well as from dys and 
the yévos tpirov. Lt is true, of course, that 
Plato constantly speaks of ‘things seen’ 
without meaning colours, but it would be 
extremely awkward to distinguish between 
xpea and dpupeva in the middle of a sentence 
which ends by treating colouras itself the 
éparov (ra Te xpwpara éorat ddpata). Plato is 
speaking scientifically, and from the scientific 
H 2 
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point of view colour, and colour alone, is the 
object of sight, as dwvy is of hearing (507 C). 

We ought (I believe) to read: ’Evovcns 
mov év oupacw oWews Kal émiyeipotvTos TOU 
€xovros xpnoba: airy, mapovons Sé xpdas, Ev 
avrots éav py Tapayévyras yévos tpirov idia 
éx’ aird tovTo zepuKos, olaba dru y TE drs 
ovdey Operas TA TE xpwmaTa EoTar adpara, 1.€. 
‘there is one genus —making three in all— 
specially constructed by Nature for this very 
purpose, in the absence of which to rein- 
force them, sight, as you are aware, will see 
nothing, and the colours will be invisible.’ 
The position of & (recalling 6 éay pi rapa- 
yevytat tpirov just above) is intended to 
make Adimantus concentrate his attention 
on the crucial fact that there is one element 
in an act of sight to which the other senses 
furnish no parallel. By this means Socrates 
invites the question which his pupil at once 
asks viz. ‘What is this element’? The 
answer is ‘light’ (0 9 ov Kadeis, jv 8 eyo, 
¢$os)—a truly valuable or precious substance 
(cirep py aryov 7d das): so that Socrates 
justly claims to have proved his assertion, 
which was that the organisation of sight is 
more expensive or extravagant (oAvredco- 
rarnv 507 C) than that of hearing and the 
other senses. If the words from év airois to 
ddpara are taken closely together, as protasis 
and apodosis ought to be, and airois referred 
rather to dys and xpwyara in the apodosis 
than to dyews and xpoas before, the emphasis 
on év is (to my ear) precisely what is needed 
to bring out Plato’s point. It ought to be 
mentioned that Morgenstern proposed to 
read zrapovons 5é xpoas (praesente item colore 
Ficinus), év avrois éav pa x.7.A., but év is 
unpleasing, and éy atrois too weak to precede 
édv. The confusion of & and éy occurs 
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again in A and other MSS. at vii. 526 C and 
elsewhere. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add a short 
note on 507 B above, where I have printed 
kai avtd 8% Kaddv Kal ard ayabov Kai ottw 
wept wavTwv, & TOTE ws TOAAG ériPenevr warw 
av xar idav piav éexagrov (éxdorov 
MSS.), as pds ovens, tHevres, 8 Eotw Exacrov 
mpocayopevouev. The first part of the 
sentence depends on clvar pape x.7.X. pre- 
ceding. In the latter half the MSS. read 
éxadorov. It appears to me certain that 
6- éorw- Exacrov is (as Bosanquet holds) in 
the predicate after zpocayopevouev, and for 
this reason I wrote éxacrov for éxdorov: ‘we 
call each “0- éorw- éxacrov”’ te. (for 
example) we call the aird xadév 6- éorw- 
xadov etc. But xar’ idéav piav is still a 
difficulty. Read xai id€av piav Exaoroy, 
merely changing xar’ to xai, and all our 
troubles (I think) disappear : ‘ reversing our 
procedure, we postulate also one idea of 
each, believing that there is but one’ (cf. x. 
597 C, D) ‘and call it the essential so-and- 
so.’ We postulate for example one idea of 
Sixacov (as well as wodAd Sixaca 507 B) and 
call it 6- éorw- Sdixaov. That id€ay is not 
here class, but Idea, is clear from pds oveys: 
cf. also in the next sentence xai ra pév 5) 
dpacbai papev, voeicba 8 ov, ras 8 ad id€as 
voeiobar ev, dpacba 8 ov. The interchange 
of xai and xara is illustrated in Schaefer's 
Greg. Cor. 234 ». 26. That of xar’ and 
cai is even easier, for a sloping accent might 
easily be mistaken for the transverse stroke 
of 7, and in uncial MSS. the apostrophe is 
constantly left out between an elided pre 
position and its noun. 


J. ADAM. 


‘FOURTH CLASS CONDITIONS.’ 


As this caption intimates, the present 
paper is an outgrowth of discussions with 
my beloved and revered master, Prof. Good- 
win, upon his schemes for the conditional 
sentence in Greek. Part of this very study 
has recently passed under his eye, and 


allusions occur below to his comments 
thereon. My own heresy has gathered 
strength and widened however since then. 

As the lamented Prof. F. D. Allen, in his 
revision of Hadley’s Grammar, followed Prof. 
Goodwin, and acknowledged a large debt to 
him, in the classification of conditions, it 


will usually suffice to quote the elder scholar’s 
latest published revision of his formulae. 

I cite first from Mr. Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar (1892), § 1408. ‘When a sup 
posed future case is stated in a Jess distinc 
and vivid form (as in English if J should go), 
the protasis has the optative with «i, and 
the apodosis has the optative with dy.’ The 
italics are partly intended to bring this con- 
struction into closest mental association 
with ‘Future conditions, more vivid form, 
just treated in § 1403. (See also G.M.T. 
§ 16.) 
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My objections to § 1408 may be thus 
boldly stated : 

(1) This category is at no stage of the 
Greek language confined to future time. 

(2) It has no natural affinity—nor striking 
opposition either, to the true future, and 
is not so easily understood if thus placed 
beside it. 

(3) There are strong reasons for putting 
it in entirely different associations. 

The first Attic example under § 1403 is 
‘dv ris dvVOorHnrat, mepacdpeba xepotoba.’ (If 
any one oppose us, we shall try to manage 
him.) It is unquestionably future,—because 
its main verb is in the future indicative. If 
we change that leading verb to zeipwpeba 
(indic.), Mr. Goodwin will call it a present 
‘general supposition’: though the protasis 
nowise changes its form or force, meaning 
still ‘in case of opposition by anyone.’ This 
illustrates the general principle (@../.7. 85), 
that accurate distinctions of time, or real 
tenses, are made,—can be made,—only in the 
indicative, becoming blurred in other moods, 
except so far as the principle of oratio 
obliqua reveals the indicative tense which 
was actually used in a previous utterance or 
thought. 

Moreover, while the form and early use of 
the Subjunctive indicate a close relation to 
the future, the form of the optative (with its 
‘secondary’ endings), and nearly all its early 
uses, point rather away from futurity than 
toward it. 

In Mr. Goodwin’s later books the Optative 
(and Indicative) with dy ‘are made more 
prominent as original constructions, instead 
of being treated merely as elliptical apodoses’ 
(G.G. p. vi.). He states (1329) that the 
potential ‘can express every degree of poten- 
tiality’ [from simple future] ‘to the apodosis 
of a future condition expressed by the opta- 
tive with av,’ and proceeds to illustrate the 
‘intermediate steps.’ In G.M.7. § 239, he 
speaks of the full condition as ‘a final step 
in the same direction.’ But I am not aware 
that he has himself taken the final step of 
regarding the potential as identical with the 
conditional. Indeed they are not even 
treated in consecutive chapters. (But see 
G.M.7'. 239.) However, for the potential 
optative also Mr. Goodwin claims a strict 
limitation to the future, at least in Attic, 
and even in Herodotus (but cf. G.M.7. § 
443 with 238) he apparently recognizes no 
really present or past potentials. (G.G. 1327, 
1331; G.M.7. 234, 238.) He would hardly 
oppose the extension of his term ‘less vivid 
future’ to simple potentials as well as the 
full conditional sentences. 


And yet, not one, even, of the examples 
offered under § 1408 is demonstrably future. 
If in the very first we try the experiment 
suggested in G.M.7. § 16, and recast it in 
the ‘more vivid’ form, we shall bring not 
vividness but confusion to the whole scene. 
The passage is Aeschylus, Prometheus, vs. 
979. 


Eins popytos ovk av, ef rpdocois Kaas. 


Hermes has come expressly to assure Pro- 
metheus that he never will ‘fare well,’—save 
by a contrition and change of heart which 
would utterly efface this apodosis! So we 
certainly must not make him say ‘Eoa 
hopyros ovK, éav Tpdcons Kadas. 

We could much better recast, with a re- 
latively slight change of meaning: Oix dv 
joba popyrds, ei Expacaes kaAGs—a sentence, 
be it noted, which Prof. Goodwin (and I too) 
will promptly assign to present time. Prof. 
Allen’s remark ($900c), ‘ Things contrary to 
fact are sometimes conceived of as possible,’ 
applies very fairly here. But we should 
always seek the logical—or rhetorical— 
reason for the unexpected form. Why does 
Hermes refrain from enforcing (by the ‘ un- 
real’ form of sentence) the undoubted fact, 
that Prometheus is not now in happy case ? 
It may be ascribed to one or all of three 
causes: (1) to his courtesy and goodwill to- 
ward a favourite kinsman; (2) to Homeric 
passages like B. 81 Weidds xev hater (usually 
explained as ‘contrary to fact’); (3) to an 
optative in the previous line, which clearly 
illustrates my general theory. The verses 
run :— 


(977) Hermes. 

‘ > * > | > ‘ / 
kAtvw a” éyd pennvdr’ ob opiKpov vogov. 
Prom. 

a + »* > , ‘ > ‘ “~ 
voroip’ av, ei voonpa TOs €xOpors orvyeir. 
Hermes. 
eins popytos otk av, ei tpdacols KaAds. 


The omitted copula in 978 is of course éori. 
The time is of course present: a perfectly 
logical category, as Prof. Allen recognized 
(872) though he almost recanted (872 b, c. 
Curtius Schulgrammatik 15te Aufl. § 516 
calls all such potentials present.). Any at- 
tempt to approach futurity is curiously 
well-barred by Hermes’ perfect participle 
peunvor’ (not even pawvouevov) which sug- 
gested, and explains, Prometheus’ reply. I 
render it : 


‘Perhaps I am indeed diseased: (certainly I 
am) if it is a disease to hate one’s foes,’ 
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In 979 we have no indicative, so any limit 
of time must be sought in the context, with 
no help from the form. But there is no 
hint of any change in time. The future is 
absolutely impossible, as we saw above. 

‘This iusolence I now hear, joined to a 
less wretched physical condition, would be,— 
is, as I now imagine it,—an unendurable 
combination.’ 

My general position is already indicated. 
The optative with dv seems to me most pro- 
perly associated with the indicative (past, 
present or future), for which it is often a 
more or less conscious substitution, and by 
which it can frequently be replaced, the 
differential being indicated roughly by tows, 
taxa, or the like. Like any optative, this 
potential is in itself powerless (G.1.7'. § 85) 
to indicate time, though we may often gather 
the actual time from a correlated verb, from 
an adverb, or from ‘the sense.’ The time, 
when thus definable at all, is probably 
oftenest present, simply because the present 
problem is the chief subject of human dis- 
cussion and interest. Consequently, we may 
expect our ‘potential’ to be oftenest found 
associated with a present indicative, as in 
Prometheus vs. 978. And this is at least very 
common, if not the most common of all its 
associations. (Examples in G.M.7. 503 (a) ; 
note the translation of Thuc. ii. 60.) We 
must remember, too, that the present in- 
dicative itself is often unlimited in time ; as 
‘Man is mortal,’ ‘God zs eternal.’ 


II. 


My conception of the potential may be best 
illustrated by the familiar wordsof Herodotus, 
einoay 8 av otroe Kpyres (Herod. i. 2). The 
pirates in question were almost as remote, 
as semi-fabulous, certainly as much beyond 
‘future’ identification, for Herodotus as for 
us. Even one who is first beginning the 
chronicle will feel that the phrase has a col- 
loquial, natural, convenient turn. It seems 
to be essentially equivalent to joav § otro 
iows Kpires, or perhaps as strong as doxe? pot 
Ste obrot Hoav Kpyres. A taxa would slip in 
very naturally before Herodotus’ dv. In 
other words, the conscientious truth-lover 
hesitated at a plain jaav, because he didn’t 
know; and such hesitation toppled him over 
into the potential. If on the page stood in- 
stead ede€é ris por dt. Kpires einoav obra, we 
would promptly say: ‘eiyoav, ‘imperfect ” 
optative for an original joav.’ The analogy 
thereto in the expression actually used seems 
to me strong enough to justify the transla- 
tion ; 


‘These were quite probably Cretans.’ We 
might, however, suppress the verb alto 
gether, and render as if by a foot-note, 
thus :— 

‘ Cretans, maybe.’ 

The sudden and unexplained shifting of the 
time, in all such sentences, from a remote 
past to an almost inconceivable future, 
marks clearly, to my mind, the fatal flaw 
in the whole theory of the optative upheld 
by Mr. Goodwin and his disciples. It 
simply forces into each sentence of the kind 
an alien and subjective reference to some 
future revelation, of which I find no hint in 
the Greek. If we remove this prop, and the 
yet more confusing assertion that any 
Attic author occasionally uses the optative 
scheme without reason for the past indica- 
tives in unreal conditions—then the poten- 
tial and conditional optatives at once regain 
their natural freedom of range through 
all time, accorded them by other gram- 
marians. 

Herodotus has many interesting examples 
of this convenient potential. For instance 
his ein 8 dv way is evidently as natural as 
‘That may all be,’ in English: (Ger. Das 
kann wohl Alles sein). In iv. 195 it is 
clearly present. Herodotus is quoting a 
Carthaginian authority as to the curious 
island Kvpavis, a sort of classic Klondyke... 
Aipyynv 8 év airy clvar, ex THs ai wapHévor... 
Wijypa avapéepover xpvood. Here the ein 9 
iv wav is really quite a cordial endorsement 
of the story (‘This may well be quite 
true’), as he passes to his own corroborative 
observation : dxov kat (inasmuch as I too)... 
év ZaxivOw airos éyo adpov...Any future 
interpretation must be dragged into so 
clear and simple a passage with the utmost 
difficulty. 

In Herod. v. 9 the same idiom is no less 
clearly past. Herodotus is discussing the 
little-known folk of the Sigynnai, beyond 
the Ister. e¢lvar 5€ Mydwv odéas azroikovs 
A€yovor dKws 5 obror Mydwv arrouxor yeyovact, 
éyo pev ovk exw emippdcacba, yévorto 8 av 
Trav év TH paxp® xpdvw. That the closing 
phrase here refers to ‘the dark backward 
and abysm of Time’ past, seems beyond 
argument. 

Of course, there are also passages where 
the futurity is equally self-evident: though 
usually by no means remote, or ‘less vivid’ ; 
as where in Aristophanes’ Frogs vs. 830, 
Euripides declares ov dv pebeiunv tod, Opdvov 
(I won’t budge from the throne). But evenif 
such cases be in a clear majority, which I 
question,—it would not justify an arbitrary 
interpretation of the others, 
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III. 


The ‘fourth-class condition’ seems to me 
a mere gradual amplification of this poten- 
tial optative, which in itself carries the 
implication, that the fulfilment of certain 
‘conditions’ would, or might, permit its 
realization. Whether those conditions be 
indicated only by an av, by a more highly 
definitive adverb (i.e. locative), like dixaiws, 
by a phrase, a participle, or a full clause, is 
relatively unessential. 

Any actual count will disclose a remark- 
ably small percentage of occurrence for the 
full and ‘regular’ form as compared with 
the various ‘ellipses.’ The principle of 
assimilation helped to associate eg. dv 
yvoro and «i yévoiro, to some extent, no 
doubt: but other conditional forms are 
freely attached to the optative with dv, and 
should not be stigmatized as exceptional or 
irregular. 

And Mr. Goodwin himself refers ei with 
the optative to the past, in a large group of 
examples called by him ‘general sup- 
positions’; to the present, or past, in a 
certain group of Homeric and Attic passages 
which he regards (G.M.7. 443 (b)) as ‘con- 
ditions contrary to fact.’ This to indicate, 
that the mere form of «i yévorro gives no 
presumption of futurity, if the context 
prove recalcitrant. 

If such an historical treatment, of the 
potential and conditional optative together, 
be thought out of place in a practical school 
grammar, I would still urge that this 
condition be given the second place rather 
than the fourth, and be described as con- 
tingent, doubtful, hypothetical, rather than 
future. 

Of course, futurity is the favourite haunt 
(Tummelplatz) of the uncertain, and in 
most authors a count might go in that 
direction. But I insist that, even so, the 
minority should not be stigmatized as 
abnormal, nor given a violent wrench to 
force a future squint upon them: (eg. 
Perhaps these might sometime turn out to 
have been Cretans. So Allen-Hadley 872 
¢., more positively G./.7’. 94, 238). 

And I claim with confidence, that in 
every sufficiently voluminous Greek author 
plenty of normal optatives occur, both in 
‘potentials’ and in full-fledged conditions, 
which would naturally be referred to the 
present or past, or else are better left 
untimed:—and many more, whose future 
character is only fixed by the connection, or 
expressly stated in a temporal adverb. 
Indeed, this is in line with the whole 


history, and overwhelming majority of uses, 
of the mood. In ‘ general suppositions,’ in 
final clauses, in oratio obliqua, the relative 
remoteness of the optative causes it to be 
expressly assigned by preference to past 
time.! 

Even in the use from which the optative 
takes its name, I object to the wish being 
described as future. It is simply attached 
to an uncertainty. Ifa boat-race were now 
going on at New London, every good 
college man, wherever his abiding-place, 
would be praying: vixdev of jérepor! (May 
our fellows be the winners!) If to-morrow 
no bulletin should come, though the actual 
event will meantime have glided down- 
stream into the irrevocable past, the pious 
prayer would still be repeated in unvaried 
form, meaning now: ‘If they won, that’s 
fine: if they lost, that’s bad: but we 
don’t know which happened!’ Nay, if we 
knew we could never learn the result at all, 
e.g. Suppose a pair of Yalensian materialists 
were drowning in mid-ocean, forty-eight 
hours after the regatta, the mood—of the 
verb, if not of the swimmer—would be 
unchanged as long as it floated on the 
surface of consciousness at all:—for the 
optative, in wishes, in potentials, in con- 
ditions, assigns the statement not to the 
realm of mere futurity, but to the wider 
field of the uncertain. 


IV. 


The first prose example under § 1408 was 
drawn by Prof. Goodwin from Plato’s 


Phaedo, p. 67 E. Its time is present, if it 
has any. The facts are thus stated by 
Plato first, in the indicative: ot dp6as 
ditocodoivres amobvyckew pedeTaoL, Kai TO 
reOvavac jurta oBepov (eorw). «i ‘yap 
SiaBEBAnvra tH cdpat, (as we have seen 
that they have), airiy 8 xa’ abryv émbv- 
povor THv Wuxiv exew (as it is agreed that 
they do), rovrov yryvopevov (i.e. when death 
arrives, as it of cowrse does, as, in my case, 
it has), et oBoivro kai dyavaxtotev, ov TOA) 
dv dAoyia «in; ‘Indeed it would be,’—so 
runs Socrates’ thought: i.e. ‘it is,—if any- 
body does it;—-and therefore, I do not 
indulge in fears or querulousness, now, at 
the moment of death’. The sentence never 


1 Notabsolutely limited to it, however: I remem- 
ber surprising Adolf Kirchoff with several examples, 
from Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, of a category he had 
promptly pronounced impossible: viz. an optative in 
a ‘general supposition,’ dependent on a present 
verb, 
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leaves its moorings in the actual moment 
and the actual situation, save as it swings 
more widely to indicate a general truth 
which includes Socrates and all other truly 


wise men. If on the one hand he had said 
ei poBotvra: kal dyavaxrotow he might be 
thought to grant that philosophers are 
such fools. To say ei époBotvro kai iyavax- 
Tovv, ov TOAA av ddoyia jv; would remove 
the subject from the field of discussion even 
more completely on the other side, into the 
unreal. 

Between these two,—the factitive and 
the unreal,—lies the fair debatable land of 
the hypothetical, perfectly indicated by the 
pair of optatives. To turn aside into any 
future possibility, whether more or less 
vivid, would be to commit the one (Platonic) 
unpardonable sin, of ‘deserting the argu- 
ment.’ Instead of any such snapping of the 
thread, the cogent reasoning welds link into 
link without the least diversion, demon- 
strating the large (present) truth, with the 
actual prison-scene always the centre of the 
thought. Certain acts, whether real or 
imagined, are defined beyond cavil as wise, 
their opposites as silly. That at any future 
time philosophy would or might reverse its 
axioms, is simply unthinkable, and certainly 
would not be intruded at this solemn 
moment. 

Again, as in the Prometheus-passage, if 
my diagnosis be correct, we may! now 
consider it as demonstrated, that this con- 
struction naturally stands between Mr. 
Goodwin’s first and second conditional 
categories: the hypothetical between the 
factitive and the unreal. 


7 


Prof. Goodwin writes: ‘Your interpre- 
tation of Prom. 979 seems to show that you 
would put this into the class of present 
unreal conditions expressed by the present 
optative in Attic poetry as in Homer, 
Perhaps this class should be made larger 
than I have made it, and it might be easier 
to explain the line of Aeschylus by putting 
it there. I understand this to refer to 
G.M.T. 443 (b) where one passage from 
Euripides and one from Plato are quoted, 


1 The need of precisely such an idiom befalls me 
as I jot down these words. Ei 6p04 éorw 4 Sidyvwois, 
Sed;Awrat viv 5) would be disrespectful to my master, 
who is presumably in the right : but €i 6p0) #v, SjAov 
ay jv, would abandon the whole field of discussion. 
So I say ef 7’ 6p % did-yvwors etn, SjAov viv by yévorro 
x.7.A. (Falls ich Recht haben sollte, so diirfte es jetzt 
wohl schon klar sein u.s, w. ). 


‘where the condition seems to be present 
and contrary to fact,’ and it is added; 
‘Such examples are extremely rare in Attic 
Greek.’ 

I fear this only indicates an even more 
fundamental divergence of my view from 
Mr. Goodwin’s. After the full establish- 
ment of the ‘ unreal condition,’ as expressed 
by the past tenses of the indicative, I am 
unable to conceive of any great stylist, like 
Euripides or Plato, using an optative instead 
of it, ie. without consciousness of any 
difference. 

Time-sense, and _ logical distinctions 
generally, develop late, in children, in 
savages, even in early Greeks. My little 
son to-day says ‘That would be nice!’ and 
cannot tell whether the unuttered under. 
thought be ‘ And may be it is so,’ or: ‘ But 
it isn’t so.’ Indeed the distinction is not 
perfectly maintained in most _highly- 
developed languages. Thus ‘Wenn dem so 
wiire’ is still in German, occasionally, a past 
potential, the preterite of ‘Wenn dem so 
sei.’ For instance, the (past) conditional 
optatives in Herod. vii. 214 can be rendered : 
‘Der Onetes wiirde den Pass ganz gut 
kennen kénnen, falls er liingere Zeit dort zu 
Lande geblieben wiire (wie er vielleicht 
geblieben war).’ Similarly in Shakspere: 
‘If it were so, it was a grievous fault,’ ie. 
‘If perchance it was so,’ a preterite to ‘If it 
be so.’ Similar occurrences of si esset and 
si fuisset as ‘past potentials’ have, I think, 
been accepted without question by Latin 
Grammarians, sometimes thinly veiled by 
the name ‘ general suppositions.’ It may be 
noted in passing, that in all these languages 
the forms most nearly corresponding to the 
Greek optative took the other turn at the 
crossroad, and are ordinarily used for wnreal 
conditions. It seems likely, that in pre- 
Homeric Greek the optative may have been 
used for almost any concept outside the 
‘factitive,’ without drawing the line clearly 
between the possible and the unreal. Homer, 
we are taught, still occasionally drops into 
the optative for the unreal in apodosis, or 
in protasis,—and once (Iliad xxiii. 274) in 
both (G.M.7. 438, where the words ‘is 
regularly expressed’ may easily be mis- 
understood). Even Homer, however, is so 
familiar with the regular unreal condition 
expressed by past tenses of the indicative, 
as in Attic prose (G.Jf.7. 435), that we may 
well consider every optative, even in the 
epic, very carefully, and endeavour to see 
some distinction. 

But to an Athenian, at any rate, dv 
éyiyvero and av éyévero were equally and 
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perfectly familiar. When the greatest 
master of prose style who ever lived, speak- 
ing of a crisis in Socrates’ life many 
years before, uses (Apology 28 E) ef Acro 
rv tag, Sewov dv einv cipyacpevos he cer- 
tainly could have used, looking back on a 
long unflinching devotion of Socrates to 
duty, éAvrov.and Sevov dv eipydopyv,—but it 
is equally certain that he made an intelli- 
gent choice of his mood, uncontrolled by a 
sporadic confusion of Homer's style—if 
confusion it was, even in Homer. 

This very discussion strengthens my con- 
viction that av yévorro belongs rather between 
éyévero and éyévero dy than outside yevyoerat, 
in Mr. Goodwin’s four-fold marshalling of 
the conditions. 


WE 


But of course the discussion of single 
specimens—even though poached from the 
master’s private pond—would hardly satisfy 
any one. And historical probability is of 
as little avail, against an established usage, 
universal or overwhelmingly preponderant, 
in Attic literature itself. Indeed I under- 
stand Prof. Goodwin’s categories to be based 
on that prevailing usage rather than on 
historical development, which he is not 
sanguine of recovering with certainty. 
(G.M.7'.. p. vi. lines 7 ff.) 

So I must set up some general theses, and 
defend them with the weapons of Statistik. 
Tassert, then, that in the best fourth century 
Attic prose, dv with the optative, whether 
in potentials or in complete conditionals, 
does not refer, exclusively nor even chiefly, 
to the future. When so referable, the time 
is made clear by a temporal adverb, by the 
known circumstances, or by the limitations 
of human thought: not by the optative 
construction itself. I add, that many such 
clauses can only be clearly and logically 
analysed, when it is seen that they have no 
shred of futurity about them. In still other 
cases the ‘futurity,’ if recognized at all, is 
necessarily limited to the very next instant, 
the ‘vagueness’ or ‘remoteness,’ if any, 
being as to the reality of the occurrence, 
not at all as to its time. 

Prof. Gildersleeve occupies, as I under- 
stand, a sort of middle ground: that ‘the 
event may often be present and occasionally 
perhaps past, but the ascertainment is always 
in the future.’ But why should a confession 
of uncertainty as to a present or past event 
connote any hint or prospect of ‘ ascertain- 
ment’? In many cases like Apol. 28_E, 
the speaker has no uncertainty, nor have 


his hearers: he simply uses the rhetorical 
device of understatement, leaving them to 
exclaim ‘ But we all know you didn’t.’ Or 
again, asin Herodotus obrou dv etnoav Kpiyres 
no ‘ascertainment’ can be hoped for. When 
an Italian shrugs his shoulders, a German 
grumbles ‘kann sein,’ a Yankee drawls 
‘mebbe’ (or more aggressively non-com- 
mittal ‘damfino’), what suggests future 
ascertainment ? 

I appeal first to the simplest and best- 
known work of the most-read fourth-century 
writer: to Plato’s Apology: confessing, of 
course, that an Apologia pro vita iam finita 
is ‘good hunting’ for past potentials, etc. 
The enumeration attempts to include each 
independent optative with av, and each group 
so closely correlated as to be essentially one 
construction. Errors are more than probable, 
in a first attempt—and having uttered else- 
where some rash words against the patient 
enumerators who make scientific advance 
possible, I would confess, in all humility, 
that no hours I ever spent over a Greek 
text were more enjoyable, nor, I think, 
more instructive than these. 


VII. 


Novice OF ALL RELEVANT PassaGEs IN THE 
Apology. 


(1) 17 B. déporoyoiny av. ‘I may well 
agree,’ almost ‘I do agree.’ Time, present, 
shown by the preceding verb and the whole 
context. 

(2) 17 C. od yap dv mpéro. Past time, if 
any; certainly not future, for the act re- 
ferred to as unseemly is eistevar eis ipas 
mAdrrovrt Adyous, and he came into the court- 
room some time ago. This comes very near 
the ‘unreal.’ ov« émperev (dv) would do very 
well instead, though certainly not the same. 

(3) P. 18 A. tows yap xelpwr, tows de 
Bedrriwv av ein. The unreal condition just 
before, in 17 D, is in present time, and this 
is apparently parallel to that. dy ein is a 
softened écriv. Notice that tows occurs in 
the phrase here. ci dikara A€yw just below 
fully defends my analysis. 

(4) P. 19 A. Bovdoiuny av rotro ovtw 
yevérOat, ef Te Gpewov kai ipiv cai uot. The 
omitted verb after «i is, of course, éoriv. 
There is perhaps an ellipsis, but at any rate 
we need not leave the present time. BovdAoi- 
pyv av is a present, though a verb of wishing 
necessarily looks toward the future. Trans- 
late ‘Perhaps I do wish this to happen: 
(certainly I do) if it is better for you and 
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for me.’ Present time. yevéoOo. and rojoat 
are future, of course: but so is gayeiv in 
Bovdropa ppdrov payeiv (G.M.T. preface, p. v. 
ad fin). While (2) was almost ‘unreal,’ 
this is almost ‘factitive.’ So the two mark 
the extreme range of the construction. 

(5) 19 E. ef ts ofds re ety. This is the 
converse of (1) in form. The apodosis in- 
dicative is roird pou Soxet xaddv elva. Of 
course the time is the present. Though 
a potential, the optative here again ap- 
proaches the unreal: for we, at least, 
know Socrates’ real feeling so well, that 
the whole sentence is a mere mocking sub- 
stitute for dv éd0Kxe...<f tis olds re Hv. But 
the keen Socratic irony is as far as possible 
from confusing the two. The present time 
is made doubly clear by the parallel passage, 
P. 20 C. ei Ex eu tavryv rH téxvyv. 

(6) P. 20 C. érodaBa adv otv rs ipav tows. 
The interruption thus suggested is not a 
remote or vague future one. It is actually 
in process of making. That is, the supposed 
objector is speaking, through Socrates’ 
mouth. ‘Some one of you perhaps raises,’ 
or ‘may perhaps be raising the objection.’ 
Time present (Vide infra, (19)). 

(7) P. 20 E. otro: dé ray’ av... . codoi 
elev. This is again sarcastic. The correla- 
tion with xwévvedw elvac copds marks the 
time, present. 

(8) P. 22 EB. degaiuny av. This is really 
conditional: at least «i tis Geds doin is easily 
supplied. The time may be considered future, 
though I do not believe Socrates really en- 
tertained it as a possibility in his earthly 
future. Indeed the answer must have been 
AvorreAct por Worep Exw Exew, and that is 
present beyond question. So too the BovdAoi- 
pynv av seems to me a supposed—or rather a 
supposable—present choice. 

(9) 23 B. dowep ay ei cir. Here the 
optative ofthe apodosisisclearly indicated by 
theav. It is hardly possible to take it as a 
vague future ‘Just as if he should some time 
say.’ I believe it actually does refer to the 
same time as the real utterance of the oracle 
to which it is compared : ‘Supposing that he 
said—(though we know he didn’t): that is, 
it is a politer or more dramatic substitute for 
domep av [érotnoe] «i elrev. Like (5) this 
might be quoted among the Attic ‘ optatives 
in unreal conditions,’ if there be indeed any 
such. Time, past. 

(10) 24 D. ovx av eeAovev. This differs 
as little as possible from otk é6éAovew, which 
he could have used. The context is clear. 
Time, present. Cf. (3). 

(11) 24 A. Gavpdfou’ av ei olds re etnv. 
This is the closest approximation, thus far 


in the speech, to the ‘normal’ complete con- 
dition. The time is doubtless best conceded 
to be future, though not a remote, vague, or 
indistinct, future. At most, a half-hour 
hence will decide; Socrates’ own mind is 
already fully made up; and the effort implied 
in olds 7’ einv is already making, so far as it 
is ever made at all. The ovrws ddA‘yw xpdve 
is, of course, the time within which the pre- 
sent oration is being uttered. 

(12) P. 25 B. oAAy yap av tis eddarpovia 
ein, ef eis povos dSuapbeipe. Time as in 
No. (1). 

(13) P. 27 A. domep dv ei ciror. Time as 
in No. (9). 

(14) P. 27 D. rotr’ dv ey. Time as in 
No. (1) 


Ibid. ris adv nyotro. Time as in 


No. (1). 

(16) Lbid. dpotws yap av aromov ein, womep 
av el tis ir@wy pev Tatdas Hyoiro, trmous Se ju) 
yyotro eva. The thesis is one that only a 
madman could accept or defend. No possi- 
bility that it may hereafter be seriously 
defended is suggested. I am more afraid of 
attack from another quarter: viz. that this 
may seem truly an ‘unreal condition,’ despite 
the optative. Socrates could undoubtedly 
have substituted the indicative with av. But 
it seems to me a different thing, and better 
rhetoric, to hold the proposition up, as it 
were, without prejudice or comment, and let 
the hearer decide that it is impossible. In 
such cases we must appeal from the gram- 
marian, with his rigid categories, to the 
rhetorician (not to say the sophist), with his 
delicate nwances and crafty suggestions. 
Time not defined ; logically present, if any. 

(17) 27 E. wei@ors av. Time past, as Meletus 
has spoken. 

(18) 28 B. tows & av otv eizrou ts. Time 
as in No. (6). 

(19) 28 B. av dvretrou. 
No. (6). 

(20) 28 C. gdatdrAnx yap av ta ye oO Adyw. 
Time as in No. (6). 

(21) 28 D. Sdewa av einy cipyaopevos. ‘Ihe 
perfect optative, perhaps to remind his 
hearers that his life-work is done. The 
whole sentence is clearly past, most of it 
definitely dated (év Tloridaia «.7.A.). The 
condition, ei Airoyu, is assigned to the past 
time (viz. when Chairephon consulted the 
oracle) by tod Geod rdrrovros. Again «i 
Aéroust comes perilously near to ei éAcrov [& 
ovx ézoinoa|. Cf. supra, especially (16). 
Time, past. ety and eiodyou in the next sen- 
tence are parts of the same concept. They 
are part of the justification. They really 
assert: ‘what I did do was not dewov but 
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righteous: I was led hither not dixaiws but 
unjustly, ete.” This is perhaps the most im- 
portant test case in the Apology. Dyer’s 
note upon it is the most difficult elucidation 
of an impossible complex of ‘past, present 
and future’ ideas that I ever saw. Leave 
the whole sentence in past time, and no 
difficulties can be found. Mr. Goodwin 
writes: ‘If you can consider Aérouu as in 
any sense past, we have very little common 
ground.’ And I agree that this sentence is 
the best known to me, over which to settle 
the whole discussion. As to Plato’s reasons 
for using here the past potential in prefer- 
ence to the past unreal, cf. my remarks 
above on (5) and (16). 

(22) 29 B. «i hainy codwrepos elvat, rovrw 
dv[ety]. Time, present. 

(23) P. 29 C-D. e& po eirorre...ci ov 
dgiovre...<lrouy’ av dpiv. Time as in No. (8). 

(24) P. 30 B. ei diadbeipw, tatr’ av ein 
BdraBepa. Time as in No. (1). 

(25) Ibid. painv dv. Time as in No. (1). 

(26) P. 30 C. av BArdweev...droxreiveey dv 
iows...x.7.A. Time, partly near future, partly 
unlimited: “‘no evil can ever harm the 

(27) P. 30 D. ds rs dv otro. Time as 
in No. (6). 

(28) P. 31 A. av droxreivacre. Time, near 
future. 

(29) bid. diaredoir’ dv. Prolonged future, 
expressly timed by rov Aorov Biov. The «i 
py émemeupee that follows is also future. 
This is the first,—and the only—perfectly 
satisfactory example I find for rule 1408 
G.G., with its present wording, in the entire 
Apology. 

(30) Jbid. av xatavonoare. Time, instant 
future. 

(31) P. 31 C. tows av ddgeev. Time, 
present. 

(32) P. 32 A. odd Gv évi trrecxaGoyn...un 
treixwv S€ dpa Kav aroAoiunv. 

These are characterizing clauses, and so, 
true as long as Socrates lives. I will not 
insist on pinning them to the past time in 
which occurred the actual tests of Socrates’ 
stubborn courage (7a éyol ovpP_Byxora.) 
But if Mr. Goodwin insists on referring 
them to the future, I call attention to the 
parallel passage in 31 D where not only the 
past indicative, but the (rare) pluperfect, 
strengthened still farther by waAa, is used. 
The sentence we are considering is an es- 
sentially complete condition (ui ireikwv = 
ci 88 ux treixounc), but is most clearly under- 
stood if the time question is left out alto- 
gether: or rather, if the perfectly free range 
of the hypothetical optative is clearly ac- 


cepted. The whole conception is essential 
to a right view of Socrates, as he is, has 
been, and will be while life lasts. 

(33) P. 33 B. ov« adv dixaiws siméxouyu. 
Time as in No. (1). 

(34) P. 34 B. rdy’ av Adyov éxouev. Time 
as in No. (6). 

(35) 34 B. gyow’ av. Time as in No. (1). 

(36) 34 C. adv dyavaxryceey dvapvynodeis. 
Time, present. ‘Very likely someone of 
you has a feeling of irritation, as he recalls.’ 
dyavaxret could be used, but Socrates wisely 
does not insult any of the jurors by assert- 
ing that they have been abject convicts: 
though the indicatives that develop dvaprvyo- 
Geis Come near saying so. 

(37) 34C. ads av ddgayu. 
No. (1). 

(38) Jbid. aidadéorepov mpds pe oyxoin. 
Time present and imminent future. 

(39) P. 35 A. aioxpov av ey is future, 
unmistakably, and why? Precisely because 
the condition is not «i einoav but ei écovra ! 
Plato needed an unquestionable future, and 
found it in the indicative. There is, how- 
ever, nothing vivid or near about the time. 
On the contrary, Socrates’ whole pressure is 
to make it as remote and unlikely as possible. 
A weighty example. Cf. (57). 

(40) P. 35 A. ay brodkaBetv twa. Time as 
in No. (6). 

(41) P. 35 C. ovd€repor yap av apdv ei- 
oeBoiev. Time as in No. (1). 

(42) P. 35 D. ei reiBoyu ipas, av ddao- 
KOLUL...KaL KaTHYOpOinV av éuavrod. 

Time practically present (voui{w), and 
past, as the speech is already at an end. 
Mr. Goodwin will hardly care to force it 
ten seconds into the future! A stronger 
temptation will be felt to call it a ‘ contrary 
to fact.’ But ef. (16). 

(43) 36 D. or av apéro. Time as in 
No. (1). 

(44) 37 C. tows yap av tysnoare. Time, 
immediate future. 

(45) Ibid. av exo, ef cis. Time as in 
No. (1). 

(46) 37 D. Kadds av por 6 Bios ein éfeAOovre. 
Future time of course, but almost unreal. 

(47) 37 E. tows otv av ts cima. +Time as 
in No. (6). 

(48) 38 B. av duvaipny. 
No. (1). 

(49) 39 A. av ms éxpiyo. Time as in 
No. (1). 

(50) P. 39 E. 7déws av duadrexGeinv. Time, 
immediate future. 

(51) P. 40 A. dépas av xadoinv. Time as 
in No. (38). 

(52) Lbid, «& re peddAorpe. 


Time as in 


Time as in 


This is the 
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ordinary ‘general supposition,’ past time. 
I note it in ‘passing, merely to say that I 
can perceive no essential difference between 
this use and almost any other optative with 
el, e.g. ef py éememéeupee in 31 A. The im- 
pression that the warning actually came, at 
several crises, is given by the main verb, not 
by the (hypothetical) optative, which we 
may render, timelessly, ‘in case of an in- 
tention on my part to do something wrong.’ 
The new Kiihner-Gerth agrees exactly with 
this view. Kiihner G. G. IT. i.8, § 399, 4 
ad fin. ‘Man spricht von einem optativus 
iterativus ete.’ 

(53) bid. oinbetn dv rs. Time, present. 

(54) P. 40 D. xépdos dy ein. Time as in 
No.(1) . 

(55) Ibid. ei d€or...otuor dv eipeiv. Time- 
less. Plato is characterizing hwman life. 

(56) P. 40 E. ri pet{ov dv ein. Time as in 
No. (55). 

(57) P. 41 A.-B. gavAn av ey. Time, 
future. The protasis is «i ebpyjoe. Closely 
connected, logically follows défa:r’ dav. 

Gavpaori av ein, drore évrvxoynt, Kal...0vK 
av andes «tn. 

Future, of course. So are the following 
optatives. But all are connected more or 


less closely with cipyoe, which stands with 
magnificent emphasis at the opening of the 


chapter. ‘If a man, on his arrival in 
Hades, ts actually going to find etc.,’—then 
this long series of ideally delightful results 
may well follow. Like (39) this is power- 
ful negative testimong against the proper 
futurity of the ‘less vivid future’ category. 


VIII 


The general conclusion indicated by these 
data can surprise no one more than they did 
the present collector. So far as the Apology 
is concerned, we must conclude : 

(1) The commonest use of the optative 
with dy is still as a mere vague potential, 
with no conditional clause expressed or 
plainly implied. The time, so far as indicated 
by correlated clauses, parallel or contrasted 
statements, or ‘the sense,’ is oftenest the 
present, less often the future, occasionally 
the past, and in certain cases is necessarily 
unlimited. 

(2) When an «i clause appears, the favour- 
ite form (about ten occurrences) is the present 
indicative. 

(3) When an unmistakable future is de- 
sired, Plato repeatedly turns to the future 
indicative. 

(4) Once at least «i with the optative 
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depends on a present indicative, and denotes 
present time if it is definable at all. 

(5) In the entire Apology there is but one 
sentence (31 A) of the form described in 
G.G. 1408, referring to a future more than 
half-an-hour off: and that is timed by riy 
Aourdv Biov. OF the six other examples, one 
(28 D-E) refers to events many years past, 
others to the present, or to the imminent 
verdict. 

It will be noticed that I am criticising 
not so much what is said in § 1408 as what 
is not said elsewhere. My larger purpose is 
to claim for Attic speech a useful,—and, as 
I believe, very common, — distinction of 
meaning, for which these generally-accepted 
categories leave no space. Let us return to 
my own Greek sentence (note to page 104), 
Whenever any subject is being earnestly 
debated, to say «i ovrws exer, SjAov yiyvera 
is a somewhat aggressive (implied) claim 
of being in the right. To say «i ovrus 
elev, dv éyiyvero SpAov would surrender the 
claim to the other side. In English we need 
not say ‘If that is so, it is clear,’—nor, of 
course, ‘If it were so, it would be clear. We 
can hang the question courteously in the air: 
‘If this be true, it may now be considered 
proven,’ etc. In German ‘Wenn dem so 
sei,’ or ‘Sollte das nun schon bewiesen sein,’ 
slips no less comfortably between is¢ and 
ware. Did the most flexible and courteous 
sophistic and polemic of Plato have no such 
device? The subjunctive is out of the 
question : optatives I find galore, from He- 
rodotus onward, which I can interpret in no 
other way. 

Mr. Goodwin bids us choose between two 
impossibilities: (1) these clauses, timed 
plainly in the present or past, must be re- 
ferred to the future, or else (2) the greatest 
masters of style are here using the optative 
exactly like the past tenses of the indicative 
with dy, blurring thereby one of the most 
vital distinctions of logic and of mood-form. 
And all this against the probabilities indi- 
cated by the historical development, against 
the weight of other uses of the optative, 
—and, let me add, against the judgment of 
other most acute grammarians, at least as 
to the present potential (Kriiger, Sprachlehre, 
54,3 A 6 & 7; Curtius, Schulgrammatik, 
516, 547, ete.; Kiihner-Gerth doubts the 
existence of a past potential in Attic, but 
interprets the passages in Herodotus much 
as I do; Kiihn. II. 1.3 § 396, 2). That the 
remote or ‘less vivid’ future is a real,— 
though infrequent, — development of the 
ordinary potential, is undoubtedly true. But 
I am entirely unable to accept a definition 
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of the potential itself which excludes most 
of its uses, and deprives us of a necessary 
refinement of polite intercourse. Mr. Good- 
win recognizes in Homer a ‘ past potential’ 
(Iliad, v. 85). I see it in Plato, Apol. 28 D. 
Present potentials I find on almost any page: 
much oftener than futures. 

I hope in the not too remote future to 
apply the statistical method of analysis to 
a masterpiece of Demosthenes, the other 
perfect model of fourth-century Attic style: 
unless, — which I would much prefer, —a 
professional grammarian shall presently take 
up the question, or may have done so al- 
ready : ei un ye Tatra, ds mod paddAov Bovdoi- 
pyv av,—kat yap BovAopat n5y,—ypappaticrys 
Ts €MLoTHMwWY  ToLnoe 7) viv On TeToLnKWS 
cin, €40d ayvoodvTos. 

Wittiam Cranston Lawton. 

Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 


PostTscRIPT. 
December 21, 1898. 


This paper was essentially completed early 
in 1897. In a letter received to-day, Prof. 
Postgate calls my attention to Prof. A. 
Platt’s extremely interesting paper in No. 
51 of the Journal of Philology (vol. xxvi. 
pp. 81 sgq.), and, especially, to the examples 
cited at its close, wherein the Attic use of 
dv with the optative approaches the ordinary 
use of av with the indicative. Prof. Post- 
gate thinks me especially bound to face 
Aristophanes, Zquites, 413, adding : ‘frankly 
I see no possibility of Aristophanes escaping 
from your lash.’ The allusion is to my rash 
description of Mr. Goodwin’s alternative 
explanations as ‘two impossibilities’: supra 
p. 108. 

But this Aristophanic passage is actually 
one of the very few for which I accept 
Prof. Goodwin’s description, ‘less vivid 
future’. The poet was probably steering 
for a closing optative, as a comic pendant to 
mapayevoiunv in vs. 410, which may be called 
a ‘less vivid’ wish. Allantopoles is confident 
Paphlagon will lose. Hence the condition, 


to be gathered from the confident tepBa- 
AcicGat o” otouat, is the unlikely alternative, 
ei 5& wn oe brepBadroiuynvy (rather than izep- 
Badodpat). We need not even call in Prof. 
Gildersleeve’s aid and render ‘ Otherwise all 
my stuffing would be then revealed as vain.’ 
It is simply ‘If I (should) fail to win, it 
would then have been useless’ (Frustra 
fartus fuero—or fuerim). That the ‘stuff- 
ing’ chances to be also, in the main, past 
at the instant when he speaks, is quite im- 
material : he is thinking‘only of that remote 
and improbable future contingency, his own 
defeat. 

As to the other examples, we agree that 
the optative with dy occurs where the in- 
dicative would have been expected. On 
such a passage, indeed, I have rested my 
whole case. But the speaker, who is fully 
aware that an event didn’t or even couldn’t 
happen, may choose to describe it as: con- 
tingent, as ideally possible. I might even 
accept Prof. Platt’s convenient loophole, and 
call certain stray sentences purely careless 
writing or loose thinking. They do not 
affect our main contentions at all. 

W.C. L. 


NOTE ON THE PRECEDING PAPER. 


I am perfectly content to have the whole 
question raised by Professor Lawton rest (as 
he proposes) on the interpretation of Apol. 
28 D—E (no. 21 of his passages quoted from 
the Apology), éy® ovv dewa av inv cipyaopevos 
...Adroyn thy tagw. If ed Acroyue here is past 
in any sense whatever, and if the whole con- 
dition is not a compound of a past supposi- 
tion, ei rére éwevov Kai éxvdvvevov, and a future 
one, ef Acroyu, with a conclusion in the 
perfect optative, expressing what would be 
the future result of my inconsistency (what 
I should hereafter appear to have done), 1 am 
ready to admit that all I have written and 
believed about the conditional optative is 


useless rubbish. 
W. W. Goopwin. 
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THE TEXT OF THE JZIAD.} 


(An Abstract of a Paper read before the 
Oxford Philological Society, December 2, 
1898.) 


Tue Italian Libraries contain 107 MSS, of 
the Iliad, all, except the Ambrosian frag- 
ments, minuscules, dating from the tenth to 
the eighteenth century. The Vatican has 
31, the Laurenziana 22, the Ambrosiana 18, 
the Marciana 14 ; smaller collections contain 
21. If we divide them according to age, 
the Ambrosian fragments are said to be of 
the vth-vith century, two MSS. are saec, 
x-xi, two saec. xi, three saec. xii, three saec. 
xii-xiii, nineteen saec. xiii, five saec. xiii— 
xiv, sixteen saec. xiv, two saec. xXiV—xv, 
thirty-three saec. xv, eighteen saec. xvi, one 
saec. Xviii. 

From this number there are to be sub- 
tracted (1) MSS. already collated and im- 
portant from their age: viz. the Ambrosian 
fragments, A (= Ven. 454), B (= Ven. 453), 
C (= Laur. 32, 3), D (= Laur. 32, 15); 
(2) most of the xvith century MSS. and the 
one xviiith century copy. Many of these 
MSS. consist of excerpts, eg. A, or A-B 
493, or ABI, and are otherwise neglige- 
able. 

Seventy-nine MSS. remain. A strictly 
numerical calculation divides them into 
three classes: I. Families, II. Independent 
MSS., III. Contaminated MSS. 


I.—FAmILIEs. 


Of these there are fifteen, which I have 
designated by italic letters. 


«w = Vat. 11 [Vatic. graec. 915 s, xiii] L 2 
{Laur. 32, 1 s. xv] M 13 [Ambros, E 
56 inf. s. xv]. 


6=L3 (Laur. 32, 4s. xv] L 4 [Laur. 32, 5 
s. xiv.] L 10 [Laur. 32, 22 s. xv] L 14 
[Laur. 32, 31 s. xiv] Ang. [Angelica C 
I, 2s. xiii] Vat. 29 [Ottoboni 342 s. xiii- 
xiv] Vat. 31 [Pius II. 38 s. xvi]. 


e = L5 [Laur. 32, 6s. xv] M 9 [Ambr. I. 
98 inf. s. xv-xvi] Mo [Estensis III. D. 


1 My conclusions, properly speaking, hold only of 
the Italian MSS., but since the specimens published 
by Dr. Leaf (Journal of Philology, xx. 237 sq.) of 
the two most important collections outside of Italy 
—London and Paris—fall under one or another of 
the families I have constructed, I have given my 
statements a general character. 


4s, xv] Vat. 2 [Vatic. graec. 27 s. xv] 
Vat. 15 [Vatic. graec. 1318 s. xiii] 


1 = L 6 (Laur. 32, 8 s. xiii-xiv] L 8 (Laur. 
32, 11 s. xiii] L 18 [Laur. 91 sup. 2s. 
xiii] Vat. 4 | Vatie graec. 29 s. xiii] 
Vat. 27 [Ottoboni 58 s. xv] Harley 
5600 [s. xv]. 


- L7 (Laur. 32, 10 s. xv] L 15 [Laur. 32, 
38 s. xiv] L 20 [Laur. Conv. soppr. 139 
s. xiii} M 6 [Ambros. H 77 sup. s. xv] 
Vat. 24 [Urbin. 136 s. xv] Ven. 9 
[Mare. IX. 2 s. xvi]. 


L 9 [Laur, 32, 18 s. xv] L 12 [Laur. 32, 
27 s. xiv] L 17 [Laur. 91 sup. 1 s. xiii- 
xiv] Vat. 5 [Vatic. graec. 30 s. xiv] Vat. 
14 [Vatic. graec. 1317 s. xiii] Vat. 22 
[Palatin. 180 s. xv] Vat. 26 [Urbin. 138 
s. xv} N 1 [Neapolitanus III. E 37 
8. a 


g = L 11 [Laur 32, 25 s. xvi] L 16 [Laur. 
32, 47 s. xiii] M 4 [Ambros. E 35 
sup. s. aa M 5 [Ambros. F 101 
sup. s. xii] M 11 [Ambr. L 116 sup. 
s. st adit R 1 [Riccardiana 30 s. 
xiii]. 

= M1 [Ambros. A 101 sup. s. xiii] M 12 
[Ambros. M 86 sup. s. xv] Vat. 3 
[ Vatic. graec. 28 s. xiv] Vat. 6 [Vatic. 
graec. 31 s. xiii] Vat. 19 [Palat. 6 s. 
xiv.] Vat. 23 [Palat. 310 s. xv—xvi] 
Ven. 2 [Mare. 455 s. xiii-xiv] Ven. 4 
[ Mare. 458 s. xii-xiii]. Paris grec 1805, 
2766 supplément grec 144. 


i = B.M. Pap. 107 [s. 1 B.c.] ‘H’ | Vindo- 
bonensis 117 s. xiii] ‘ Vrat. d’ | No. 25 
s. xv] Ven. 13 [Mare. IX. 33 s. xv]. 


k = Vat. 13 [Vatic. graec. 1316 s. xii-xiii] 
Mc [Monte Cassino 8. 94 s. xiii]. 


1 = Vat. 25 [Urbin. 137s. xv] Ven. 3 [ Mare. 
456 s. xv] Harley 5693 [s. xv]. 


m = L 19 [Conv. soppr. 48 s. xiv] Vat. 18 
[ Vatic. graec. 1626 s. xv.] Ven. 6 [ Mare. 
459 (b) s. xiv]. 

n= Vat 12 [Vatic. graec. 1315 s. xii] Gf 
[Grotta Ferrata Z. a. xxiv s. xiv] Harley 
1771 [s. xv]. 

o = D [Laur. 32, 15, s. x-xi] Ge [Genevensis 
44s, xiii] Vat. 14 Vat. 22 (see also 
under / ). 
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p = P [Perugia bibl. comun. E 48 s. xv] Pa 
[Parma H H II. 27 s. xv]. 


Several of these ‘families’ have a very 
slight claim to the title, and are to be re- 
garded more as convenient abbreviations 
than as independent streams of tradition. 
More than one family also is really a member 
of another ; thus 6 is connected with g, c is 
subordinate to h, x also seems a far-off 
member of h, p has a vague connection with 
the Venetus A. The important groups 
which remain in, and require consideration, 
are ¢, f, g, h, and z. Of these e seems to 
have points of contact with La Roche’s ‘G’ 
(Vindob. 39 s. xiv) and the editio princeps, 
f approximates to B and C, which as Dr. 
Leaf has shown most nearly constitutes a 
vulgate ; g is the family first made out by 
Dr. Leaf (/.c. p. 194 sq.), there represented 
by two late MSS., one at Stuttgart, the other 
at Cambridge (‘S Cant.’); 4 is the striking 
group the importance of which was first 
brought out by Dr. Leaf in his epoch-making 
paper, Journal of Philology, xviii. 181 sq. 
i also is a family whose claims were recog- 
nised by Dr. Leaf, /.c. p. 192; only one of 
my MSS., Ven. 13, belongs to it. 

To compare these five families among 
themselves, I have borrowed the method 
employed by Dr. Leaf (/.c. p. 188). I differ- 
entiate them according to the proportion of 
their peculiar readings, and these accordingly 
as they are (1) Alexandrian or otherwise 
ancient, (2) found in papyri, on the margin 
of the Venetus A, or in Eustathius, (3) un- 
authenticated by external evidence, but in- 
trinsically valuable. 

This method gives the following results : 


— Pap. Ven. Unconfirmed 
Peculiar Li. A. Eust. but likely. 
77 28 
54 8 
72 y f 40 
184 4¢ 64 
56 5 8 27 


Ancient. 


The unique position of 2 is evident ; the 
others are tame by comparison. / is in all 
respects the flattest and least characterised 
family. 

I proceed to give specimens of the peculiar 
lections of these groups : 


Ancient— 
© 415 4 with Ar. ; «i cet. 
A 132 ddveod zarpos, cf. 
matpos Zen. ; avtyudxoro donors cet. 
[Cc 14 ay emi vyas twev with 2, Ar. ; 
- bed 7 9 A a4 
vias éx’ ay iévac cet. | 
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Pap. Ven. A marg. Eust.— 


H_ 6 épéccovres (vor, yp. Ven. A.; 
eAavvovtes cet. 

@ 170 én’ (yp. Ven. A): da’ cet. 

I 5 Boppas (yp.), Rhet. gr. IIT. 211: 
Bopéns cet. 

Z 286 eure (Ven. A superscr. Eust.) : 
EMELVe. 

C 68 cicavéBnoav (p Ven. A in textu) : 
cicaveBawvov cet. 

WW 235 é&eciny 3 (Eust.): 3° om. cet. 


Unsupported Ul.—Of the 28 likely or 
possible woAvos A 165 and éxoopee Z 388 
are the most striking. 


f Ancient— 


M 246 in’ with Zen. ; ém’ cet. 
C 424 Geéris with Zen. ; Géri cet. 


Pap. Ven. A marg. Eust.— 
B 456 xopudy Eust. ; xopudys cet. 
O 58 mavoapévw Eust.; ravoapevov 
cet. 
134 ajpa, év dAAw Ven. A ; raox cet. 


Unconfirmed — 
H 342 éyyvs for dudis. 
M 118 pebecy for pebier. 
= 491 oxrage for oracce. 
506 «iAero for éAAaBe. 
O 78 Boams rorva for Gea AevKwXevos. 
Two members of the family, Vat. 14 and 
N 1, break away in certain books and show 
some striking peculiarities. 


g Ancient— 
Z 266 dvirrno. with Zen. Ar. 
Herodian ; avizroue cet. 
© 303 icyev with Ar. ; eoyev cet. 


and 


Pap. Ven. A marg. Eust.— 
@ 394 dy with Eust. ; Av cet. 
A 72 elxyov with Eust. ; efyev cet. 
P 480 émByoopa with Ven. A in text. ; 
amro- cet. 
415 ot« dv with Ven. A in text. ; 
ov pay cet. 
T 133 zpos with Ven. A in text. ; iz’ 
cet. 
W 474 diwvrac Ven. A superser. ; diev- 


rat cet. 


Unconfirmed— 
€ 872 épy’ aidndra for xaprepa épya. 
Z 343 dpeiBero dia yuvatxov for zpoonvda 
pecdixioue. 
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@ 4 aya for imo. 

520 re for dé. 

694 daderev for dréerev. 
P 728 digéerac for éAtEera. 
Y 60 retyos for vijes. 
X 207 édov for Badowv. 

363 ddporjra for aviporira. 
W 136 oyébe for Exe. 


The abundance and the interest of this 
class of reading constitute g’s claim to 
consideration. 


h Ancient i Aristarchean 1]. 


A 260 xpyrnpe for xpyripot. 
321 dmafer for ixaver. 
465 zovos for dovos. 
€ 531 aidopevwr for aidouevur 3’. 
560 éouxore for éorxores. 
787 édeyxées for éXéyyxea. 
H 475 dvdparodoucr for aviparddecc. 
481 mepevar mpiv Acta for piv 
mucew mpiv Aeiipat. 
© 7 Océv for eds. 
228 édeyyxees for éhéyxea. 
405 dmadOjnocovra (Ar. ed. 2) for 
arrahOnoer Gat. 
I 73 rodéow yap for rodéeran &. 
472 év for in’. 
564 xXaie 6 uw for xXai, ore pw. 
681 caws for cows. 
K 431 immopaxor for irmodapou. 
505 iyod for iyoo’. 
A 103 éovre for éovras. 
144 oddas épewev for ovder épeio On. 
M 68 ier’ for BovdAer’. 
144 zovos for doBos. 
192 ovdas Eperer for ovder épeic On. 
211 émmAnooes for émmAnoces. 
318 dxdeées for dxAneis. 
N 399 6 doOpaivwr for 6 y’ dcbp. 
235 xdpw id€éw (cidéw) for id€w yxapw. 
= 173 xara for zori. 
276 ris for js. 
418 oxi for dxa. 
P 202 eiou for éori. 
C 198 airos (and Zen.) for atrus. 
T 390 zope for rape. 
Y 263 péa duerAevoerGar for 
eAevoer Gat. 
© 195 ovre for ovde. 
213 Babéns for Babens 8’. 


—— 
pea 6 


ii. Other coincidences with ancient editions 
are— 
Z 436 é& wedim with Aristophanes for 
€k mediov. 
= 44 decid with Aristophanes for 
deidw. 


© 127 ds with Aristophanes for és. 
576 tus with the wodcrixai for pu. 


This list is so long that I will omit the 
details of the other two categories ; agree- 
ments with Papyri, Ven. A marg. and Eust, 
are markedly few (7); on the other hand 
the unconfirmed but probable readings are 
very numerous. 

The members of this large family (to 
which Dr. Leaf’s Paris MSS. grec 1805 and 
2766 and supplément grec 144 are to be 
added) are very variously related to each 
other, possess many interesting private 
readings, and play very different parts in 
representing the family ; in the construction 
of the archetype the evidence of ‘L Lips,’ 
and the Aristarchean readings as known 
from the scholia assist. 

i. The value and the internal relation of 
this family cannot be settled with accuracy 
until we possess a new and reliable collation 
of ‘H’ (Vindob. 39) its oldest member. 
In the meanwhile it is plain that Ven. 13 
and the fragment Vrat. d are descended more 
or less directly from ‘H,’ and have lost 
some of the original property of the family 
in the process, while on the other hand, as 
happens in every family, they exhibit 
several good readings of their own. 

Dr. Leaf (lc. p. 192 sg.) tabulates the 
peculiar ll. of ‘H’; many of these are 
found to be no longer peculiar. Those that 
remain are— 


Ancient— 
T 193 xepadyy Ar., xepadp cet. | Ven. 
13]. 


N 115 re (€& rw), ror cet. 
289 ovxev (ai Kowal), ovx av cet. 
[ Ven. 13]. 
Il 710 rurOov Zen., zodAov cet. 
13]. 
© 281 a. 4 fort. Ixion for dAdvat. 
446 mode Aristoph., roAw cet. 
W 635 mdAnv Ar., raAy cet. 


[ Ven. 


Ven. 13 agrees in three out of these six 
ancient readings, in addition it offers of its 
own 


I 214 azwaeipas Ar. for éraeipas. 
= 283 ikavov (with Vrat. d) Strabo, 
for ixovro. 
Under the head of Pap. Ven. A marg. Eust. 
‘H’ is reported to exhibit— 


A 381 6Aé€ooar Eust. for éX€aGau. 
M160 dvreov Eust. for dure. 
13]. 


[ Ven. 
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N 331 pappaipovras (év dAAw Ven. A), 
for dadadéor. [Ven. 13]. 
ddXov (Syr.) for dvdpav. [Ven. 

13}. 
sine (marg. Ven. A, Eust.) for 
dvaxtos. [Ven. 13]. 
Y 143 dvayxaingdt (yp. Ven. A), for 
dvaykn Tu. 
© 101 d€ (€v addw Ven. A), for tu. 
[Ven. 13], 


with five of which places Ven. 13 agrees ; 
it adds of its own 


=z 342 


O 639 


II 84 dpowo with Eust. for apna. 


The unsupported readings peculiar to the 
family may be left over till fuller collations 
of ‘H’ and ‘Vrat. d’ are to hand; the 
most remarkable is II 736 yafero ‘H’ Ven. 
13 and Eust. for d{ero of cet. The family 
has further the singular distinction of a 
palpable connection with one of the oldest 
uncials, B. M. Pap. 107 of the first century 
p.c. (the older of the two Harris papyri), 
which agrees with it at 3 357, 413, 427, 
546, 617. 


II.—INpDEPENDENT MSS. 


That is, MSS. that agree too little with 
any family to be attached to it, and exhibit 
too many peculiarities for these to be the 
result of correction. They are 


M 8 [Ambr. I 58 sup. s. xiv] Vat. 1! 
[Vatic. graec. 26 s. xiii], Vat. 10 [Vatic. 
graec. 903 s. xii], Vat 16 | Vatic. graec. 1319 
s. xii], Vat. 21 [Palat. 150 s. xv], Ven. 1 
(Mare. 431 s. xiv], Ven. 5 [Mare. [X. 3 (a) 
s.xv], Ven. 10 [Mare. IX. 16 s. xv] Ven. 11 
(IX. 21 s, xv-xvi], Ba 1 [Barberini I. 161 
s. xiv], Mo 2 [Estensis II. D. 5 s. xv] N 4 
[Neapolitanus Bibl. Naz. II. F. 3s. xiv]. 


The most noticeable are Vat. 1, Vat. 10, 
Vat. 16, and Ven. 1. 


Pap. &e. ser apmreg 
out possible. 

Vat. 1. 49 8 6 15 

Vat. 10. 17 7 4 1 

Vat. 16. 34 10 9 8 

Ven. 1. 17 1 3 | 


Peculiar. Anc. 


I give examples of the readings : 
Vat. 1. 


Ancient — 


A 424 xara with Ar. and others for 
eT, 
A 426 idv with Ar. for édv. 
I 19 rore with Ar. for mpiv. 
O 377 &kAve with Zen. for éxruze. 
640 dyyeAcny with Zen. for dyyeAcys. 
NO. CXII. VOL. XIII. 
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W 48 rapripea ancient (with B. M. 

Pap. 128) for ravowpeba (Ar.). 

135 xatacivvcay with Ar. for xaraeé- 
vuov. 


Pap. Ven. A marg. Eust. 


€ 264 éfeAdcas with Ven. A in text, 
for ék & éAdoa. 
854 imép with Ven. A in text, for 
vreéK. 
N 207 évi xparepy iopivy with Syr., for 
ev aivy Snior7te. 
832 apa, Ven. A marg., éi cet. 
X 23 ds re feta (D and yp. Ven. 4), for 
Os pa Te peta. 
301 mdpobé ye (yp. M 1), for mada 
To ye cet. 


Of the thirty-five unsupported readings 
fifteen seem worth consideration, but only 
one, éued YW 789 probably right. 


Vat. 10. Ancient— 
K 176 dornoov for dvornaov. 
= 95 ce ut vid. with Zen. for cev. 
T 385 dore with Aristophanes for edre 
or are. 
X 48 ots (as dAAor) for Tods. 
64 dorv as Stobaeus for yacy. 
251 dies as ai yapreorepar for diov. 
478 évi oikw ut vid. as at Koworepac 
for kata Sopa. 


Pap. Ven. A marg. Eust.— 
O 116 ricecbac (Ven. A suprascr.) for 


rigac Gat. 
11 455 ixyrac (Ven. A marg. for ikwvrat. 
T 423 corr. éAacw (Eust.) for é&Aacat. 
® 403 wadAds a6yvn (Ambr. marg. Ven. 
A), for xepi rayecy. 

Of the unsupported 1]. X 195 zori is pos- 
sible, ® 70 doa 57 for doacbat or devas is 
interesting. 

The large proportion of ancient readings 
(7) and semi-ancient readings (4) in a small 
total (17) is remarkable. 


Vat. 16. 
€ 787 


Ancient— 


dpicro. With Ar. (and ‘L’) for 
aynroi. 

éxe with Ar. (and T) for é7ev. 

mapwxokey With Ar., mapwxnKev 
cet. 

féw with Aristoph., Zwois cet. 

eu’ eixe Gavw Kreprodor pe (ep — 
ye Ar.) for éwreixe—pe of cet. 

maca. yap eéemwyato with Ar. 
(and Ven. A) for mdaas yop 
ETWXETO. 


K 146 
252 


A 135 
455 


M 340 
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2 351 érémmrov with Zen, for dwémr- 
Tov. 
412 BeBdrAjxev with Zen. and Aris- 
toph. for BeBAyjxet. 
Pap. Ven. A Eust.— 
I 318 tom poipa with Ven. A (ion 
DT), for ton potpa. 
N 6 8xaorarwy 7’ (with adda), 7’ 
om. cet. 
= 9 é&os with Eust. éoio cet. 
119 piuve, €v akAw Ven. A (and T), 
peive cet. 
294 épos with Eust., gpws cet. 
X 403 reprixépavvos (Ven. A marg.), 
dvopeveerar cet. 
W 28 dpyjs yp Ven. A (B. M. Pap. 128 
and ‘ Vrat. A’), for ars. 
Eight unsupported ll. seem possible, e.g. 
P 639 péya for pada, and pernida constantly 
for mpoonida. 


Ven. 1. Ancient— 


A 83 ¢pacov with Zen. for dpdcat. 
N 583 dvéAxe with Ar. (and ‘L’) for 


dvetXxe. 
Pap. Ven. A Eust. 
H113 rotrov (rotrov ye yp. Ven. A) for 


TOUTW YE. 
I 381 épxdpevov, yp. Ven. A. for dpyo- 


pevov. 


The only possible unsupported reading is 
I 258 apyeto.. 


III.-—Contaminatep MSS. 


All Homeric MSS. may be called contam- 
inated in some degree; the MSS. I include 
in this class are such as incline to definite 
families in different books. They are M 7 
[Ambr. I. 4 sup. s. xiii] M 10 [Ambr. L 73 
sup. 8. xiii-xiv] Vat. 9 [Vatic. graec. 902 
s. xiii] Vat 20 [Palatin. 12 s. xiii] Vat. 26 
[Urbin. 138 s. xv]—a very small class, and 
practically undistinguishable from the more 
irregular members of the families. 


So far our material consists of fifteen 
families, of which five may be taken as 
representative, and a number of indepen- 
dent MSS. of which four are the most sub- 
stantial. The question that next arises is, 
how far can these documents be taken back, 
and what is the age of their archetypes? It 
is very difficult to say how long a period of 
time is necessary for the growth of a family ; 
T know of no evidence that bears on the 















point directly. However it will be agreed 
that the period must be certainly a long one, 
The five families all contain members as old 
as the thirteenth century, and the younger 
members in each case are not descended 
directly from these. One family, 0, contains 
a MS. of the tenth to eleventh century, and 
another, /, is closely allied to two eleventh 
century MSS., B and C. On the whole J 
think we shall be moderate if we suppose 
the archetypes of these families to be not 
later than the ninth, or even the eighth, 
century—the period of the rise of minus. 
cule. Much the same may be said of the 
origin of the independent MSS. 

We have then (to part company, for con- 
venience’ sake, with the independent MSS), 
five archetypes which more or less com- 
pletely represent the whole of the tradition 
later than 800 a.p. Towards following 
them yet further back there are two 
methods: (1) comparison among themselves, 
(2) comparison with older documents, i.e. 
with papyri. 

The comparison of the five archetypes 
among themselves leads to hardly any ap- 
preciable result, except that 4 stands apart 
to the end. e, f, and g appear almost equi- 
distant one from the other; as against A 
they hold together, and probably descend 
from a single source. The age of this arche- 
type is obviously a matter of pure imagina- 
tion. I have not included 7 in these caleu- 
lations. 

Among the very numerous papyri (or 
uncials) that are now available, the follow- 
ing show the most marked character, and 
are therefore suitable for comparison :— 


(1) The Ambrosian fragments; ? saec. 
v-vi. Mai, Jliadis fragmenta antiquissima, 
Mediolani, 1819. 


(2) The Syriac fragments; s. vi. B.M. 
Add. MSS. 17, 210 ; Cureton, Fragments of 
the Iliad of Homer, 1851. 


(3) Bodleian; ?s. iv. Published by A. 
H. Sayce, ap. Petrie, Hawara Biahmu and 
Arsinoe, 1889. 


(4) Br. Mus. Pap. 126 (Harris II.) ; s. 
iv-v. (F. G. Kenyon in Classical Texts, 


p. 81). 
(5) B. M. Pap. 136; s. iii. 0. p. 93. 
(6) B. M. Pap. 114 (Bankes) ; s. ii. See 


Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, Part I. Greek, 1881, p. 6. 


(7) B. M. Pap. 732 (A. 8. Hunt, Journal 
of Philology, xxvi. p. 25 sqq.) ; s. 1 A.D. 
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(8) B. M. Pap, 107 (Harris I.); s. i B.c. 
Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts, &c., p. 
1 8g. 

(9) B. M. Pap. 128 (Classical Texts, p. 100, 
Journal of Philology, xxi. p. 296 sqq.). 


I classify the peculiar readings of the 
papyri on the same system as those of the 
minuscule MSS., only that the category 
‘Pap. Ven. A. Eust.’ naturally disappears. 


7 Ber a Peculiar. Anc. Possible. 
Syr. S. VI. 195 28 2 8 
Ambr. S. 1V.-V. 186 10 3 2 
Bodl. S. ? IV. 18 3 (2marg.) 1 
Harris2.S.1V.-V. 84 36 1 26 
Pap. 1868. III. 40 15 0 7 
Bankes S. I. 115 26 2 7 
Hunt S. I. 99 36 3 15 
Harris I. S. 1. B. C. 39 7 1 2 
Pap. 1288. I. B. C. 94 32 5 19 


The Ambrosian, the Bodleian, Pap. 136, 
and Harris I., show least variation ; Harris 
II., Bankes, Mr. Hunt’s papyrus, and Pap. 
128, show most. I will not exhibit the 
variants in detail, since they are at every- 
one’s disposal in the various publications. 
The result is as follows:—the papyrus 
variants are the same in kind as those of 
the minuscules, no gap can be fixed between 
them. The papyrus-variants increase in 
number with the age of the manuscripts. 
This is on the whole the case, though the 
two Harris fragments contradict the state- 
ment. Of course there was in every period 
a large majority of copies containing the 
vulgate, but it will be correct to say that 
divergences become more abundant with the 
antiquity of a copy. The papyri show no 
leaning to Alexandria; the most indepen- 
dent of them are distinguished by their 
peculiar and unconfirmed readings, not by 
their coincidences with Zenodotus or Arist- 
archus. They coincide with the minuscule 
families in many points, and confirm many 
of their readings, but they do not agree with 
one family more than another. From / they 
stand completely apart, while no calculation 
can discover a materially greater inclination 
toe than to f or g. There is the one ap- 
parent exception of Harris I., which agrees 
singularly with the family 7. 

The assistance therefore that papyri afford 
towards the genealogy of the minuscule 
MSS. is rather general than detailed. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that, since the 
single families are not continued backwards 
by any papyrus, while their readings are 
found in papyri generally, the archetypes of 
these families may have been single MSS. 
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similar to the later papyri, e.g. to the Syriac 
or the Ambrosian. 

At this point we may recapitulate the 
evidence we have collected. 

We find from the first century B.c. to the 
16th a.p. a homogenous tradition. No gulf 
can be fixed between minuscule MSS. 
of 8. xiii. and papyrus fragments of the 
Christian era. There is no trace of recen- 
sions or any external interference with the 
course of transmission. The body of MSS., 
which include very nearly the whole of the 
available documents, in fact constitute a Vul- 
gate. A vulgate which contained many free 
divergences within itself—but not more 
than is the case with any natural text that 
is not the creation of deliberate recension. 

One tendency in it we are able to follow: 

the variations in question gradually decrease 
with the course of time: the older uncials 
are mostly more divergent than the younger, 
the younger uncials vastly more so than the 
minuscules: a tendency to uniformity may 
be seen at work. This, like most other pheno- 
mena in the sphere of textual matters, is 
unconscious, and the result of continual 
marginal annotation of variants (intended 
mostly as real corrections of presumed mis- 
takes) and absorption of these annotations 
into the next copy made. We can watch 
this process at work in our actual minuscule 
MSS., and it is reasonable to suppose it in 
operation in centuries where we cannot con- 
trol it. Such a process diversifies ordinary 
MSS. at the expense of the independent, 
makes common property the variants that 
had been peculiar to one or other branch, 
and ends by levelling down and up all 
copies to the same point. Had not printing 
stepped in to arrest the development, our 
MSS. would have all passed into the con- 
taminated class, and have presented indeed 
a rich mass of readings, but with no clue to 
their origin or descent. At present we are 
able by an arithmetical process to distinguish 
the families and independent MSS. that I 
have mentioned : and though in the earlier 
documents these families are not seen to be 
continued upwards as individual, still the 
minuscule families seem to represent the 
uncial MSS. in a later stage of diplomatic 
development. 

There are two apparent exceptions to this 
course of Vulgate tradition, the family 4 
and the fragments of Ptolemaic papyrus 
discovered and published during the last 
eight years. The latter have been dealt with 
in Professor Ludwich’s book, Die homerische 
Vulgata als voralexandrinisch erwiesen, Leip- 
zig, 1898, of which an account es given 

I 
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in the last number of this Review. They do 
not affect the age or authority of the Vul- 
gate, nor do they support the influence of 
the Alexandrians. 

The minuscule family which I have called 
h, represented to Dr. Leaf by the earlier 
designation ‘ L Lips.,’ is remarkable for the 
proportion of Alexandrian readings which it 
contains. Dr. Leaf (/. ¢. p. 201) estimated 
it in these figures : 

C [=/] 7, D[=o] 28, G[perh. =e] 25, 
H [ =¢] 27,8 Cant. [ =g] 34, L Lips [=] 91. 
In my calculation these figures sink to 

e=3, f=4, g=2, i=6, h=49. 
Though the totals are smaller, the propor- 
portion is still further in favour of h. 

[ must confess that I can see no certain 
or even probable explanation of this singular 
position. Dr. Leaf (/. c. p. 204) appears to 
think that A is descended from an Alexan- 
drian or prae-Alexandrian copy ; an equally 
obvious suggestion is that 4 represents a 
deliberate recension. The difficulties in the 
way of one or both of these views are : (1) if h 
is areal descendant of an ancient MS., there 


NOTES ON LATIN 


At the meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association in 1895 the following 
resolutions were passed : 

‘ Whereas, American’ school editions of 
Latin authors exhibit a remarkable 
inconsistency in Latin orthography, chiefly 
due to negligence, often, also, to ignorance 
of the proper spelling in vogue in the time 
of the respective authors, 

Whereas, the orthography of Latin, barring, 
possibly, that of the archaic period, has now 
been scientifically determined, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that a committee 
of three members of the American Philo- 
logical Association be appointed by the 
chair to report at its next annual meeting 
concerning a uniform standard of Latin 
orthography for the use of school text-books.’ 
See the Proceedings in Vol. xxvi., pp. liv. f. 

A committee was appointed of which the 
late Professor Allen was chairman, and 
made a report in the following year, of 
which a summary appears in the Proceedings 
of Vol. xxvii., pp. xxii. ff. 

Notwithstanding the statement in the 
second paragraph of the resolutions, the 
committee undoubtedly recognized, that, in 
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is no trace of it during all the centuries 
between the date of this MS. and the thir. 
teenth century, and this, though papyri are 
being daily published of every century from 
the third B.c. to the sixth a.p.; (2) again, 
as against both descent and recension is to 
be set the imperfection of the Alexandrian 
character of the family. There are 133 
Aristarchean readings as yet found in no 
MS., 82 found sporadically in single MS$§,, 
or one or two MSS., 12 contained by the 
other families. This gives a total of 227 
Alexandrian or Aristarchean lections which 
do not appear in h. 

The question requires detailed examina- 
tion. The facts just mentioned make it 
seem probable that / differs from the other 
families only in degree, and that the same 
process which accounts for the presence of 
Alexandrian readings in the majority of 
MSS. also produced 4. However this may 
be, the family 2 is the most interesting 
feature of the mediaeval Homeric tradition, 
and the most striking result of recent colla- 
tion. 


T. W. ALLEN. 























ORTHOGRAPHY. 


spite of the labours of Brambach and others, 
there are still some points upon which 
opinions may reasonably differ; and the 
recommendations are made with all due 
caution. 

As to the period whose spelling should be 
taken as the standard, everyone will agree 
with the opinion of the committee, that it 
cannot be that of the Ciceronian period with 
its quoius, servos, eguos, nom. pl. servet, etc., 
but must be rather that of the first century 
of our era. The committee further suggests 
that the Monumentum Ancyranum may 
well serve as a pattern as far as it goes. 
But with this preference for the first 
quarter of the century one may reasonably 
take issue. There seems to be no reason 
for departing from the judgment of Ritschl 
(Opuscula II, pp. 725 f.; followed by 
Brambach, Neugestaltung d. Lat. Ortho- 
graphie, p. 67) that Quintilian’s spelling 
should be good enough for us. For the 
Augustan period is one of transition in 
matters of spelling, and it is not until later 
that a fairly uniform system becomes 
thoroughly established. It is true that the 
Monumentum Ancyranum shows for the most 
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part the spellings which became the 
established ones, side by side with examples 
of the older style (as clauswm beside 
clausswm, caussa ; dat. pl.-is, but occasionally 
is; dat. sg., third decl. -i, but also plebet), 
—but not always (e.g. no example of milia 
beside the numerous examples of millia). 
And in some specific cases our advocacy of 
this or that spelling will depend upon our 
point of view in this matter of the relative 
importance of the first part of the century. 


THE SPELLING apsens, optineo, ETC. 


For example, the committee, after stating 
that ‘there can be little doubt that the 
usage of the early first century is exemplified 
in the apsens of the Monumentum <Ancy- 
ranum, and that the grammarians’ fad 
(Quint. i. 7, 7) which introduced absens, 
obtineo, etc., against the actual pronunciation, 
was not known at that time,’ is inclined to 
recommend the adoption of -ps-, -pt-, in these 
compounds. Preferable, it seems, would be 
the principle that the traditional spelling 
need not be reversed provided it became 
established, or at least was in common use 
before the end of the first century. And 
following this principle we are justified in 
retaining absens (and plebs which hadthesame 
history), obtineo, etc. For, aside from the 
statement of Quintilian,! we have the actual 


1 One might add the report that Varro preferred 
bs in the nominative of words with 6 in the oblique 
cases, quoted by Terentius Scaurus (Keil, vii. p. 27), 
Papirian apud Cassiodorus (K. vii. p. 159), and by 
many modern writers. But if this statement is to be 
found in Varro’s extant works, I have not noticed it. 
And his words in one passage (Ling. Lat. x. 56-7) 
seem to show clearly that, whatever he may have 
preferred, the actual spelling with which he was 
familiar was -ps, which agrees with what we know 
from the inscriptions of his time. For in developing 
the idea that it is often better to start from the plural 
form in explaining a word, he says that from trabes 
and duces we see that the ¢ is dropped, and therefore 
traps and dua formed in the singular, but that from 
the singular we do not see how éraps is made from 6 
and s or dua frome ands. The text is corrupt and 
editors read ¢rabs, but with this reading the point is 
lost. The later grammarians were at odds in this 
matter. Those who favoured ps in wrps, etc., justi- 
fied their belief, characteristically enough, by stating 
that such words would show y in Greek, and that 
for y one should write in Latin ps not bs. So Teren- 
tius Scaurus, K. vii. p. 27, Marius Victorinus, K. 
vi, p. 21, and others. But Marius Victorinus would 
Write bs in compounds like abstinet, obstipuit, ete. 
Those who favour the etymological spelling of wrbs, 
ete., also demand Jabsus, scribsi, etc. And Velius 
Longus, who is unable to come to a decision, is as 
much troubled about the spelling of absorpsi as about 
that of wrbs (cf. K. vii. pp. 61, 64, 78-4). But 
Priscian differentiates clearly, and while favouring 
urbs, plebs, etc. (K. ii. pp. 33, 320-1, 326), as well as 
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evidence of inscriptions. Take the question 
of ps: bs in compounds. The ps is, to be 
sure, all but universal in inscriptions of the 
republican period and remains the usual 
spelling throughout the Augustan period. 
But 6s is not unknown even in the republican 
and Augustan periods, and becomes more 
frequent in the course of the first century. 
Examples are: substructionem, C.I.L.i. 592 = 
vi. 1314 (78 B.c.), subsellarium, i. 1341 (after 
Caesar), subscripta, v. 7231 (9 B.c.—a copy, 
but without variant), subsignata, x. 781 (4 
B.C. ; cf. also subsignata, i. 577=x. 1781, 
which, however, was inscribed in imperial 
times), subsellio, xii. 6038 (Augustus), subsca- 
laria, vi. 5531 (1 a.v.), obsequium, Dessau 
212 (48 a.v.), absentis, x. 5394 (Nero), 
subsiciva beside subpsiciva, ix. 5420 (82 a.D.), 
absente, absolvere, Lex Col. Genet., Eph. 
Ep. ii. pp. 222 f. (written out at about the 
close of the first century), and especially 
subscripta without exception on the ‘military 
diplomas,’ which extend from the time of 
Claudius on. From those given in C./.L. 
iii. I have noted twenty-nine examples of 
subscripta which fall before the end of the 
first century, and the total number of oc- 
curences in the whole series of extant 
diplomata must be upwards of seventy, 
perhaps a hundred. No example of supscribo 
has been noted in these or other inscriptions. 
We have then ample justification for the 
retention of the spelling absens, etc., which 
gradually becomes the prevailing one, though 
the old apsens, opservo, etc., continues to be 
found with considerable frequency in in- 
scriptions and manuscripts falling within 
the first six centuries. 

For the cases like plebs and obtineo I have 
made no collections, but am satisfied that 
the conditions are essentially the same as 
with absens, etc. The forms plebs, v. 7231 (71 
A.D.) and obtinente, Dessau, No. 105 (13/14 
A.D.), casually noted, are enough to show the 
existence of our present spelling in the first 
century. 

As for the pronunciation there is no 
question that we should give the sound p, 
as is clear from Quintilian’s express state- 
ment in regard to obtineo. But in the course 





abscondo, etc. (K. ii. p. 46), teaches scripsi, lapsus, 
ete. (K. ii. 506-7). And in laying down this prin- 
ciple, which is the one we follow, Priscian was cer- 
tainly no innovator but the expounder of what had 
long been the best usage. For inscriptions show that, 
while bs had long since become the standard spelling 
in prepositional compounds, and also, though perhaps 
somewhat less exclusively, in plebs, etc., forms like 
scribsi, conlabsus (cf. even ibsius), though not un- 
common in the aggregate, are far in the minority as 
compared with scripsi, conlapsus, ete. 
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of time the spelling doubtless reacted on the 
pronunciation, and in mediaeval times at 
least absens and obtineo came to be actually 
pronounced as ab-sens, 0b-tineo. 


THE SPELLING servus, vultus—ecus 
secuntur ETC. 


There can be no question as to the 
type of words represented by servus, 
since the spelling -vus became established 
in the Augustan period and the continued 
appearance of the old spelling servos in the 
first century and even later is simply 
archaistic. There is little doubt that the 
change from voltus to vultus took place at 
the same time, and that the following 
statement of the committee is to be approved. 
‘A middle course—voltus, volnus, but 
parvus, perpetuus—which we find pursued in 
several recent school-books, seems to have no 
historical justification.’ The practice alluded 
to is perhaps to be explained by the fact 
that in the case of vultus etc. the archaistic 
spelling with vo is more persistent than in 
the case of servus etc. Many of the early 
manuscripts, though fairly consistent in the 
use of servus etc., show volt, voltis with 
surprising frequency beside vult, vultis. 

The question of the spelling ecus, secwntur, 
etc., which the committee recommends, is 
more complicated. Not that there is any 
question that ecus is the only spelling of the 
Augustan period, barring of course the not 
infrequent appearance of the older equos. 

Everyone agrees with Bersu that Bram- 
bach was wrong in assuming that eguus was 
of equal age with divus, servus etc. Even 
divos passed into divus through the 
intermediate stage of dius, as has been 
shown clearly by Solmsen, Studien zur lat. 
Lautgeschichte, pp. 44 ff. But such forms 
as dius had a merely ephemeral existence, 
were in fact almost immediately replaced in 
the cultivated speech by divus etc., with the 
v restored by the analogy of the oblique 
cases. But eqguus etc., with gu restored 
from the oblique cases arose later,—just 
how much later is the crucial point. 
Solmsen, /J.c. p. 52, remarks that, while 
divus replaced dius in the Augustan period, 
words like ecus regained their gu only in the 
first century. But did eqguus make any 
serious inroads on ecus in the first century ? 
The rise of the form eguwus has been carefully 
traced by Bersu. The first step which the 
grammarians took to do away with the 
seeming anomaly of ecus was to introduce 
the ‘ Accian’ orthography gu in place of cw 
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(as in pequnia for pecunia), and so secure the 
same consonant in all cases. It is to this 
spelling egus, as Bersu, Die Gutturalen p. 
63, has shown, that the passage in Probus, 
Inst. Art. (K. iv. p. 108) refers. Cornutus, 
however (ap. Cassiodorus K. vii. 149-150, 
cited by Bersu p. 65), recalls an old rule that 
q should be written only when followed by 
uw and another vowel, and so advocates the 
spelling extinguunt, ‘though it cannot be 
pronounced.’ For he is professedly one 
who, when there is a question ‘ whether we 
should write as we hear, or as ought to be 
written,’ ‘would not trust always to the 
ears.’ But this was only one of the 
vagaries of Cornutus which probably had no 
decisive influence on the practice of his time, 
Velius Longus (K. vi. p. 59) discusses the 
matter anew and decides that, while one u 
would suffice to indicate the sound, the ‘ratio’ 
demands eguus in order that the nominative 
plural may be formed in the regular way by 
substituting -i for the -ws. It is clear that 
the actual pronunciation with which this 
grammarian of Trajan’s time was familiar 
was ecus (equs). But the spelling equus 
which he advocated and which was adopted 
by the later grammarians unquestionably 
reacted on the pronunciation of cultivated 
speech, and by Priscian’s time there was no 
longer any recollection of a difference 
between eqguus and divus. 

It is unfortunate that words of the 
type in question are of such rarity on 
inscriptions. Bersu quotes three examples 
of equus, also Propinquus, Antiquus, 
Aequus. One of these, namely equus C.I.L. 
viii. 7986, belongs to the first century 
according to Mommsen’s dating of the 
inscription, but Bersu regards this as one of 
the instances in which the precept of 
Cornutus was followed in disregard of the 
actual pronunciation. The form reliquum 
on an epitaph of a man who held office 
under Augustus (ix. 2845-6) would seem 
to be an earlier example than any cited by 
Bersu and to seriously invalidate his whole 
argument. But, unless the line in which it 
occurs was added at a much later date,! 
the form must be regarded as an example of 
the ‘ Accian’ spelling of the quadrisyllabic 
relicuum which later became trisyllabic. 
On the other hand the spelling ecus (equs) is 
found as late as the third century. So 
equs viii. 4508 (202 a.v.) for ecus like 

1 The line is printed in the Corpus in smaller type 
than the rest of the inscription, representing, we 
may presume, an insertion. But there seems to be 
nothing to indicate that this was anything more than 
the stone-cutter’s immediate rectification of his over- 
sight in copying from the written text. 
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pequaria of the same inscription for pecuaria ; 
reliewm viii. 2728 (152 a.p.); ecus eph. ep. 
vii. no. 309, an inscription from Thereste 
in Africa which according to viii. p. 215 did 
not become a Roman Colony until about the 
end of the second century. 

Taking all the evidence together it seems 
well nigh certain that ecus was the regular 
pronunciation throughout the first century, 
and highly probable that this also remained 
the usual spelling. Of the two fads of the 
grammarians, egus was not in accord with 
the usual system of orthography, eguus not 
in accord with the pronunciation of the 
time. And so to follow our principles 
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strictly we ought to write ecus. But the 
fact that at least the spelling eguus was not 
unknown in the first century may seem to 
many a sufficient excuse for retaining it and 
not introducing in our schoolbooks a set of 
forms which would perhaps trouble our 
students as much as they did the Roman 
grammarians. At all events it is clear that 
the necessity of reform is not so great as it 
was in the case of guum which was not 
invented before the fourth century, and 
then had only a limited vogue, not being 
recognized by Priscian for example. 
Cart Darina Buck. 
University of Chicago. 


(To be continued.) 


THE LITERARY DISCOVERIES OF POGGIO. 


A @reat deal of interest has recently 
been excited by two Madrid MSS. (X. 81, 
M. 31), which contain Asconius and Valerius 
Flaccus, Manilius and the Silvae of Statius 
respectively. These are not written in the 
same hand, but, as is shown by a list of 
contents on the first page of M. 31, were 
once bound up together in one volume. 
The way was led by Professor Ellis, who in 
1892 collated the Manilius, and in 1893 
published an article in Hermathena (No. 
xix pp. 261-286) demonstrating the value 
of the MS., and gave a full collation of it 
in the Classical Review. Dr. Moritz Krohn 
of Zittau, who has for some years been occu- 
pied upon the Stlvae of Statius, was in 1895 
fortunate enough to obtain for the period 
of three months the loan of both MSS., a 
privilege denied to English scholars. In 
1896 I collated, while in Madrid, X. 81 (con- 
taining Asconius and Valerius Flaccus), 
and in the July number of the Classical 
Review published an article upon Asconius, 
in which I showed that the Madrid MS., 
which I termed yp, is itself the archetype of 
all MSS. of this author belonging to the 
Poggian family.1 I abstained from _pro- 
nouncing as to whether it was or was not 
written by Poggio himself, because, although 
the internal evidence pointed strongly to 
this conclusion, the hand differs from the 
published specimens of his writing. Ithought, 
however, that certain notes in the margin 


1 i.e. of all MSS, except Laur. plut. liv. 5, which 
represents a copy taken by Bartolomeo de Monte- 
Policiano, and the Pistoia MS. (Forteguerri 37) 
attributed by Kiessling and Schoell to Sozomenus. 





were probably written by him. Shortly 
after the appearance of this article I re- 
ceived several letters from Dr. Krohn, in 
which he informed me that he had inde- 
pendently come to the same conclusion, but 
that he went further than I had done and 
identified the writing with that of Poggio. 
He arrived at this conclusion by the aid of 
a Berlin MS. containing Cicero’s Letters to 
Atticus (Berol. Hamilton 166) written by 
Poggio in 1408, in which the superscriptions 
and marginalia are written in a hand which 
differs from that employed for the text, and 
is in his opinion identical with that in which 
the text of X. 81 is written. He considered 
these two hands to represent the manus 
bellissima and manus velox of Poggio 
respectively. 

I did not proceed to examine the case of 
Valerius Flaccus, partly because I had no 
desire to further anticipate Dr. Krohn, and 
partly because 1 was conscious of certain 
difficulties. The first reason no longer ex- 
ists, since Dr. Krohn has given up his in- 
tention of editing the Si/vae and handed 
over his materials to a successor. Quite 
recently, also, Mr. Souter has published a 
collation of the Silvae made by himself in 
August 1898, the work being undertaken 
for the managers of the Craven Fund at 
Cambridge [Classical Review, Nov., Dec. 
1898]. 

I have, therefore, gone through my col- 
lation of Valerius Flaccus and now proceed 
to set forth the results. Before, however, 
doing this I would briefly dismiss the one 
MS. of Asconius belonging to the Poggian 
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family of which, in my article, I spoke with 
some reserve, viz. the Leidensis [L], of which 
only a few readings are published by Kiess- 
ling and Schoell. By the great kindness of 
Dr. de Vries this was lent to the Bodleian 
Library for my use. I found that it also 
is without any possibility of doubt derived 
from p. It contains in its text various 
corrections scribbled in » by different hands. 
In the notable case (p. 78, 6 KS.) the note 
which is found in the margin of p» in some- 
what illegible cursive—Vincis me: itaque puto 
non defendisse, sed tantum de defendendo 
cogitasse,quod per epistolamnegari non potest— 
reappears in the margin of L written in 
large letters by the rubricator, while vincis 
is corrupted to antis. A marginal analysis 
written in » in a thin and delicate hand 
from time to time is reproduced in L by the 
rubricator, while conjectures found in p are 
continually followed. To give a single in- 
stance, p. 76, 27. male de populo Romano] p 
gives male cie tr., and above the line in 


8 
small letters c [i.e., credimus] dere p. L 
has deve p. To multiply examples would 
be needless. 

Since the appearance of my article I have 
made some study of Poggio’s hand. There 
are at Florence, in the Laurentian Library, 
three MSS. written by him [plut. xlviii., 22, 
1, 31, Ixvii., 15], while the Vatican Library 
possesses one undoubted specimen (Vat. 
3245).1 The hand in these is identical with 
that of Berol. Hamilton 166 both as to the 
text and the marginalia. The result of the 
examination is to leave me where I started : 


1 Two other Vatican MSS. (Vat. 3330, 3331), con- 
taining the 3rd and 4th Decads of Livy, are reputed 
to have been written by Poggio, on the strength of 
an entry to that effect on the first page of each of 
them, signed F. Ursini. These signatures, I am 
informed by Father Ehrle, are not the work of Orsini 
himself, since in his will he directs that his name 
should be put into his books, I reject the ascription 
of these MSS. to Poggio. The hand is quite 
different, being larger and coarser. The writer was 
an ignorant person who misspells common words, 
writing ¢.g. Sciciliam for Siciliam (33380, f. 1). 
Poggio nowhere signs his name, as he does in the 
MSS. mentioned above. Further, the dates at which 
the MSS. were written, viz. 1453 and 1455 are 
strongly against the statement. In 1455 Poggio 
would be 75 years of age. His letters ten years 
earlier are full of complaints about his bad sight and 
the trouble of writing. Thus in July 1444, = says 
—superiora in librarti manu. Nam et anni suadent 
scribendi laborem subterfugere et accurate litteras com- 
ponere est mihi dificillimum tum oculorum tum 
manus culpa (MS. Riccard. 759, f. 191 6), and some 
years earlier, superiora sunt librariorwm manu. 
Nam raptim cum scripsissem rescribendae litterae 
Suerunt, quod mihi est dificillimum. Laborem enim 
in diem libentius declino, scribendi manu mea 
praesertim (f. 173). 
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namely, that, although I am prepared to 
accept the identification proposed by Dr. 
Krohn, if it is adopted by experts, I am not 
willing to make it myself. I regard it as 
very probable, in view of the internal evi- 
dence, but am not convinced on grounds of 
handwriting. The fact is that the margin- 
alia in the various MSS. written by Poggio 
are themselves for the most part in a formal 
hand, and, though they often approximate 
to that in which the text of » is written, 
are not really specimens of his manus velow. 
Until we have an undoubted specimen of 
a MS. written by Poggio manw veloci the 
question cannot be finally settled. 

Kiessling and Schoell say nothing as to 
the fate of Poggio’s transcript after it was 
sent to Italy. I find, however, that it was 
for a long time in the possession of Niccolo 
Niccoli. In a letter written in 1427 Poggio 
says, expecto Valerium Flaccum, Pedianum, et 
Varronem, quae forsan transcribam, ni dis- 
tuleris in hiemem [ed. Tonelli, p. 209]. 
Two years ‘later he reproaches Niccolo 
with having kept his Asconius for twelve 
years, i.e. ever since it reached Italy (p. 303). 
In the same letter he says that, if he gets. 
the Asconius, he will have a copy made and 
return it to Niccolo. As his complaints 
cease after this, we may presume that he 
was successful. At any rate the MS. was 
for at least thirteen years in the hands of 
Niccolo. 

A curious feature of » is that, before any 
copies of it were taken, a large number of 
corrections and annotations were entered in 
it by more than one writer. This is proved 
by the fact that all these corrections and 
annotations are adopted in the later MSS. 
As Niccolo was a good textual critic, it is 
probable that many of these proceeded from 
him during the thirteen years in question. 
An interesting fact is that in » several 

8 


conjectures are introduced by the symbol ¢. 
This also occurs in the celebrated MS. of 
the Letters to Atticus (Med. xlix. 18) which 
passed into the possession of Niccolo from 
that of Coluccio Salutati. Schmidt holds 


8 
that c in Med. xlix. 18, stands for Coluccius, 
and draws important conclusions as to the 
critical methods of Coluccio.! I would sug- 
gest that in both MSS. it marks conjectures 
of Niccolo Niccoli: as elsewhere in p con- 


jectures are introduced by credo, c probably 
= eredimus. 


1 QO. E. Schmidt, die handschriftliche Ueberlieferung 
der Briefe Ciceros an Atticus, pp. 32-34 (Leipzig, 
1887). 
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I now come to the case of Valerius 
Flaccus. I started with a full expectation 
that here also » would appear to be the 
archetype of the apographa Sangallensia. 
Since, however, I did not wish to assume 
anything without proof, I proceeded to 
examine the MSS. Thilo enumerates four 
of these. Three are in the Vatican library 
(Vat. 1613, 1614, Ottoboni 1258). The 
fourth belongs to the library of my own 
college. The first two coutain Valerius 
Flaccus only, while Ott. and the Queen’s 
College MS., which I term Q, also contain 
Silius Italicus, an author found at this 
period by Poggio or, as is more generally 
believed, by his colleague,'! Bartolomeo de 
Montepoliciano. Of the three Italian MSS. 
Thilo considers Ott. the best, but as its 
value is much injured by erasures and alter- 
ations, he only collated it for Book ii. He 
collated Vat. 1613 throughout, while he 
dismisses Vat. 1614, which is a gemellus, 
with a few words. He had no collation of 
Q. His system of nomenclature is very 
confusing. In Books i. iii. and iv. he terms 
Vat. 1613 P, but in ii. calls it 7, and trans- 
fers the symbol P to Ott. In the following 
remarks 7! = Vat. 1613, 7? = Vat. 1614, 
Ott. = Ottoboni, Q. = the Queen’s College 
MS. and yp, as previously, the Madrid MS. 
The rarity of MSS. copied from the Sangal- 
lensis is without doubt due to the fact 
that the celebrated Vatican MS. (Vat. 
3277, ninth century, known as V), which 
appears to have been shortly afterwards 
brought to Italy, contains eight books of 
the Argonautica, and so was naturally 
copied in preference to the apographs of the 
Sangallensis, which ended at iv. 317. 

Of these MSS. z! and z* present no diffi- 
culty. That z! is derived from p» is proved 
by the fact that a large omission in 7! (ii. 
324-406) occupies exactly two pages (ff. 78 4, 
79a) in ».2 No other origin is possible for 


1 F. Barbaro to Poggio (Epp. 1. 1), quia te et 

Bartholomacum ad hoc munus obeundum summi 
Romanae ecclesiae principes delectos publice dimi- 
serunt: in another passage addressing Poggio he 
speaks of the ancient authors whom Bartholomaco, 
collega tuo, adiutore...in Latiwm reduxisti. For the 
— connection of Bartholomeo with Silius, v. 
mjra, 
_? This MS. was collated for Silius Italicus by Blass 
in 1870. Blass attaches great value to it for Silius, 
considering it the best of one of the two groups of 
uncontaminated MSS. It has not been collated for 
Valerius Flaccus by any modern scholar. 

*It must not be thought that this is the only 
proof. J could fill pages with illustrations of the 
way in which corrections of the first hand in mw are 
accepted in 2! or proprii errores are reproduced. For 
the sake of brevity I confine myself to this, the most 
striking, proof. 
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a”, which is a gemellus. The relation of pu 
to its apographs is curiously different in 
the case of Asconius and that of Valerius 
Flaccus. In that of the former most of the 
criticism represented by notes and correc- 
tions in various hands is prior to the time 
when it was first copied. In that of Valerius 
Flaccus corrections of the first hand are 
sometimes not followed, those of later hands 
but rarely, while the MS. has itself suffered 
from much posterior criticism in the shape 
of erasures and alterations. Thus z! 7? are 
often of use as containing a reading tam- 
pered with or obliterated in w. Thus in 
i. 303, where 7! has Hiaonique (Hiaionique V), 
in » a recent hand has entered Chaoniique, 
in vas. Soi. 389 zw! has (with V) Feleuis, 
while » has Hé levis Elis, also by a recent 
hand, ix ras. The writer of z! did his work 
faithfully, though sometimes he substitutes 
a word, e.g. ii. 121 libidine (cupidine V p 
cett). Beside the large omission ii. 324-406, 
he also omits i. 819-822, iii. 351, and 717. 
An interesting point of difference between 
7! and 7* is that in many cases where 7! 
adopts a superscription, or marginal reading 
in p, 7 exactly produces p, giving both the 
original reading found in the text of p, and 
the correction in the margin. I give a few 
instances— 
inui 
1-288 umida p. 

330 paucos p, in mg. oculos. 

374 undantem p, in mg. sudantem. 

713 eductus p, in mg. et luctus. 


In each of this 7? is a facsimile of p, 
while z! adopts the correction, and does not 
record the original reading. 

On the other hand, 7” has been frequently 
corrected from Q Ott. or V, while in 7! 
there is no trace of contamination. I give 
the following instances :— 


27. flectens pr'Q, flentes V, 7° in textu, 
in mg. at. flectens. 

52. effusa pr, hiberna V Q Ott., 2? in 
textu, in mg. at. effusa. 

ii, 49. pergimus pr, derigumus Vr", diri- 

gimus Q Ott. 


~ 
co 
bo 


or 


It thus appears that 7’ represents a later 
stage in the development of the Poggian 
recension than z!. That both the MSS. 
were copied not directly from yp, but from 
an apograph of it now lost, appears likely 
from the following passage : 


0 u 


i, 28. pecudum p, pecodwm 7, pecodum x. 
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It is hardly likely that two copyists would 
independently make the same mistake, and 
put -o- in the wrong place. 

There are some very interesting cases in 
which 7! and z? follow readings of a second 
hand in ». Two of these are cases where 
whole lines were originally omitted in yp, 
viz. i. 198. ii. 149. These are added at 
the foot of the page in a different hand of 
equal antiquity. In zx, as well as in Q 
Ott., they occur in the text. The addition 
must therefore have been made in yu before 
mr? were written. The following is a very 
curious case :— 


iam tum ea cum reti crinem sub- 
nectitur auro. V. 


ii. 103. 


Here the original reading of p is 


tam tunica cum crinem subnectitur auro. 


A second hand adds reti above the line 
after cum: and reti is found in the text of 
mt It is, however, omitted by QO. The 
insertion by a second hand in » must there- 
fore be due, either to a renewed examination 
of the Sangallensis, or to conjecture, or it 
must come from V. The last hypothesis at 
first sight seems most likely, but, if so, it is 
odd that ¢wnica should be left uncorrected. 

The large majority, however, of correc- 
tions made in » by a second hand have not 
passed into z'z7*._ These are too numerous 
to mention. I would merely remark that 
it is the exception to find them followed. 
A good many alterations which in my 
collation I have marked as proceeding from 
the first hand are likewise not adopted in 
m1, I instance the following :— 


at 
i. 178. sede p., sede wx? Q. 
252. funduntur ex funguntur p, fun- 
guntur V x'n*, surguntur Q. 


A 
iv. 237. ferans p, ferans 7 Q. 


It was natural to expect that Q Ott., the 
remaining apographs of the Sangallensis, 
would also turn out to be derived from p. 
These two MSS. are very closely connected. 
As previously mentioned, they both contain 
Silius Italicus as well as Valerius Flaccus. 
Also, whereas 7! and 7” are the work of 
doctt homines, Q and Ott. were written by 
ignorant copyists. This is especially true 

1 My collation of x? was incomplete ; and 1 have 
not noted its reading here. This remark applies to 
other cases where I quote ! only. For a similar 
reason I sometimes do not give the reading of Ott., 
but only of its gemellus Q. 
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of Q. A further point is that Q is, in my 
judgment, not written in an ordinary Italian 
hand. 

The nature of the agreement between Q 
and Ott. may be best seen in Book ii., since 
in this Thilo has published the variants of 
Ott. I find in his notes, omitting some trivial 
cases of orthography, some 50 cases in which 
Ott. disagrees with z. In 36 of these Q 
agrees with Ott., 13 are proprit errores on the 
part of Ott., and there remains only one real 
difference. 


a 
ii. 247. irruerant Q., inrueant Ott. (inruerent 
V6, invwerant p, inrueant Va). 


The ignorance peculiar to Q Ott. may be 
illustrated from the following errors :— 


i, 498. 
521. 
583. 


siderea tunc arce] sidera Q Ott. 
abnuit Inoas] audiunt Q Ott. 
Acamas] amans Q Ott. [acamans V, 
adamas p]. 

597. proturbat] poturbat Q Ott. 
668. par regia caelo| regio Q Ott. 

57. nullus in ore rubor] robur Q Ott. 
437. adytisque| additusque Q Ott. 


The writer of Q does not appear to have 

known Latin. I instance the following 
blunders :—i. 607. carcabasa Q (carbasa 
Ott.) ; 717. discrimi Q (discrimina Ott.) ; 
768. ferrigine Q (ferrugine Ott.) ; 829. 
pollo Q (polo Ott.); ii, 56. gradido Q 
(gravido Ott.) ; 119. sib eub Q (sub. Ott.); 
246. pallacia Q (palatia Ott.). Other 
errors are i. 152 saeviet] semet, 157 agnam], 
amnam, 255 Chiron] duron, 268 parvus] 
pervus, 384 cothurno] conturno. In both 
MSS. the spelling is odd, but especially in 
Q. I note the following :— 
i. 611 yppotades Q, ippo- Ott., 672 ymago 
Q, imago Ott., 552 Zroyam Q, Troiam Ott., 
li, 228 choruscet Q, coruscet Ott. Such 
spellings as Grayo, Dyane, ponthus, sompnus 
are frequent. 

The theory naturally suggests itself that 
the discrepancies found in Q Ott. are due 
to the ignorance of the writers, and com- 
patible with descent from yp. In support of 
this, passages may be quoted in which 
Q Ott. appear to have adopted a correction 
in p. I made out the following list of pas- 
sages which might appear to point to this 
conclusion :— 


i, 43. Aeetes: daV: et p in textu, in 
mg. oeta m. 1: oeta + Q. 


157. erigit: vegit V (ve- m. 2. in ras): 


ergit p, in mg. rapit m. 1: ergit 
Q: erigit Ott. : repit a x. 
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bo 
So 
bo 


. illum ego tu: ii mi * * tu V: 


e 
allo metu yp: tlle metu w Q Ott. 


nem 
205. crinem: crimen V; crimen p: 
crinem 7! Q. 
o 


229. comarum: cumarum V: cumarune 
pe: comarum mr! Q Ott. 


553. quot: guod V: quod pw: quos x! 
Q Ott. 


u 
639. Eurus: ewros V: euros pw: eurus 
a Q. 
‘ 
759. sic: st V: stp: sic 7! Q, 
ut 
ii. 94. hine reduci: hine rudici V: hinc 
edu 
rudict pw: huic reduct m': hinc 
reduci Q Ott. 


us 
iii, 158. Protin et: protin et V: protinet p: 
protinus 7 Q. 


610. vina V: vina p: bina 7! Q. 
a 


i 
iv. 58. Teucros V : teneros pw: tenedos 7! Q. 


These, however, admit of a simple explana- 
tion, viz. that the correction was above the 
line, or in the margin of the Sangallensis, 
and that, while » reproduces both readings, 
the correction has been adopted in Q. 

On the other hand, Q Ott. continually 
agree with V, and therefore with the 
Sangallensis (which is known to have been 
its gemel/us) as against wp. This is so, not 
only in the case of important readings, which 
might have been introduced from V, e.g. 


1, 495. secuntur V Q. : loquuntur p. 
582. hiberna V Q Ott. : effusa p. 
i, 49. derigimus V.: dirigimus Q Ott. : 
pergumus py. 
50. ipsa V Q Ott. : tam p. 
537. collibus V Q Ott. : montibus p. 
563. piacula V Q Ott. : pericula p. 


but also in that of proprii errores. The 
following is a typical case :— 


ii, 9. pabula magnes : pabula agnes V (e coll. 
mea): pabula agnes Q Ott. : pabula 


° 
magnes pp: pabula magnos x. 


Here correction from V and descent from 
#are equally impossible. This agreement 
18 most frequent in the case of Q, though 
this MS. was written by a more ignorant 
scribe than Ott.) ; I instance the following 
cases in which V Q agree soli : 
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ii. 185. verbere: urbere V Q. 
326. Graiis: gris V Q. 

iii, 294. fatis id: fatisia VQ. 
431. bidentes: videntes V Q. 


Of these two MSS. Q represents an earlier 
stage in the development of the recension 
than Ott. I instance the following: 


i. 141 subitae de virgine pugnae] subita 
d. v. pugna Q: -ae... -ae Ott. ex -@... -a. 

ii. 134 rapidas Vu: rabidas ex rapidasQ: 
rabidas Ott. (e coll. mea). 


Also, the fact that in the margin of Ott. 
there are a quantity of variants entered by 
the first hand shows that when it was writ- 
ten there were a number of MSS. in circula- 
tion. Thus it has, 1.103 armorum, in mg. 
arvorum, 109 gaudentibus, in mg. at. can- 
dentibus, 121 ad undas, in mg. in oras, 123 
gracili, in mg. grandi. In Q there are no 
such variants. 

Not only is Q nearer to the archetype 
than Ott., but it has rarely been corrected, 
whereas Ott. has been tampered with to 
such an extent that its value is greatly 
diminished. When Q has been corrected, 
the correction was first entered in minute 
letters in the margin, and the alteration was 
then made, apparently by the original scribe. 
The reading of the prima manus is, however, 
always legible. It follows that Ott. should 
disappear from critical notes to Valerius 
Flaccus, and its place should be taken by Q. 
I do not assert that Ott. was copied from Q, 
but I do not find anything inconsistent with 
such a hypothesis. 

The conclusion at which I am forced to 
arrive is, that Q Ott. are not derived from 
p, but represent another apograph made from 
the Sangallensis. If we ask by whom, or for 
whom, this was made, the name which must 
suggest itself is that of Poggio’s colleague 
in the work of discovery, Bartolomeo de 
Montepoliciano. We know that Bartolomeo 
himself made a copy of Asconius (which was 
found together with Valerius Flaccus at 
St. Gallen) since a MS. descended from his 
copy and possessing a subscriptio in which 
his authorship is attested is in existence.’ 


1 Laur. plut. liv. 5. I cannot agree with Kiessling 
and Schoell who consider that this was written by 
Bartolomeo himself. It is in a formal hand, quite 
different from that employed in another MS. (Laur. 
plut. Ixxx. sup. 42) which contains various works 
written by him at Constance with swbscriptiones to that 
effect, which have greater claims to authenticity. 
The subscriptio in liv. 5 occurs on fol. 736 after 
Asconius, but there are no similar subscriptiones to 
the other works contained in the MS., viz. Ant. 
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What could be more natural than that he too 
should have a copy of Valerius? This con- 
jecture is supported by the fact that Barto- 
lomeo is specially connected with Silius 
Italicus, an author bound up in precisely 
these two MSS. with Valerius Flaccus, and 
is, I think, verified by the provenance 
of Ott. This MS. bears in it the name 
of Joannes Angelus Altaemps. He, as I 
am informed by Father Ehrle, obtained 
his books from Marcello Cervini (afterwards 
Pope Marcello II.) who, like Bartolomeo, 
was a native of Montepulciano. 

Q, then, I would connect with Bartolo- 
meo. That it was written by him is not 
possible, since he could not make such mis- 
takes as are found in it (and Ott.). I 
suggest that he had a copy made for him by 
a local scribe. This would account for the 
blunders of Q Ott., and also for the fact that 
there is no swbscriptio in either of them 
bearing witness to their connection with him 
as is the case with the Asconius previously 
mentioned (Laur. plut. liv. 5). This sug- 


gestion derives probability from the fact 
that his copy of Silius (an author found with 
Valerius in Q Ott.), is said by Philelfo to 
have been manu Germani librarit exscriptus. 
It will be recollected that, as previously 
stated, Q is not written in an ordinary 


Italian hand. This may mean that the 
writer was influenced by the style of the 
‘German scribe,’ or it may possibly be the 
transcript in question. 

The result thus arrived at is not without 
importance, since it follows that p and Q 
are independent sources of evidence for the 
readings of the lost Sangallensis, which for 
convenience I call s. Where » Q agree we 
may be satisfied that their reading is that of 
the archetype. In cases of disagreement 
the reading which approximates most closely 
to that of V must be original, in view of 
the fact that s was undoubtedly a gemellus 
of V. The net result is chiefly negative, 
but it enables us to clear the critical notes 
to Valerius of much rubbish, which is in 
itself a gain. 

It is the well-known theory of Thilo, 
arrived at without the help of » and Q, that 
s was itself directly copied from V. It had 
occurred to me as an objection that V omits 
iii. 146-185, a passage which occurs in the 


Lusci, /ngutsitio Artis in Orationes IV. Ciceronis, 
and various speeches of Cicero. Further, the text of 
this MS. is largely affected by conjectures made in 
the margin of uw. I conclude, therefore, that the 
subscriptio of Bartolomeo was copied, just as that of 
Poggio has been reproduced in so many of the copies 
of works discovered by him. 


apographs of s. I found, however, on ex. 
amining V, that a page (the second page of 
the fifth quaternion) has been torn out. 
As V generally contains 20 lines on a page 
and the missing passage consists of 40 lines, 
it is obvious that a folio has been torn out. 
Father Ehrle pointed out to me that the 
leaf must have been cut out in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, before the folios 
were numbered. Thilo’s position is greatly 
strengthened by the results of my collations, 
Out of eleven instances which he gives to 
illustrate divergences between V and ,, 
three are proprit errores of V (1.710, ii. 81, 
114), and do not count; in six the first 
hand of w agrees with V (i. 205, 219, *232, 
ii. 67, 80, *94), as does Q except in the two 
asterisked cases. In the remaining two 
cases (ii. 32, 49), the evidence of Q shows 
that » misrepresents s. I cannot, however, 
regard Thilo’s contention as proved. Some 
of the omissions of 5 are hard to explain if 
it was copied from V. Thus ii. 236, the 
omission of frigore cursus can only have been 
due to some obscurity in the archetype. In 
V, however, frore cursus is perfectly legible. 
Thilo’s certissimum argumentum, viz. that in 
ii. 213-263, a passage written twice in V, 
the apographa Sangallensia agree with the 
first transcript (Va), as against the second 
(Vd), from which he infers that the writer 
copied Va and did not go on to compare his 
text with V4, is notconvincing since the repeti- 
tion may have been in the common archetype. 
The number of new readings, however, to be 
gleaned from the Sangallensis is extremely 
small, This is a subject which I will reserve 
for another occasion. 

I now proceed to discuss some further dis- 
coveries made by Poggio, or by Bartolomeo, 
at this period. Much light is thrown upon 
these by a letter of Poggio written from 
Constance at the end of 1417 or early in 
1418. I found a copy of this in a Bodleian 
MS. (Canonici, Misc. 484 ff. 35, 36 6): 
another mutilated copy exists ina MS. now 
at Venice (Marciana CL. xii. no 80//. 130) 
which is printed by Mittarelli (Bibl. S. Mich. 
p. 924). As the letter does not appear in 
any of the edition of Poggio’s letters, and 
the most important parts of it are omitted in 
the mutilated copy used by Mittarelli, I 
give it in full. The mutilation may possibly 
be due to the imprudence with which Poggio 
expresses himself regarding the new Pope, 
Martin V. Mr. Horatio Brown has kindly 
examined the Venetian MS. for me and 
verified its readings. 

V=reading of the Venice MS. Mitt.— 
readings of Mittarelli, which are not always 
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accurate. I have to acknowledge several 
suggestions made to me by Professor Remigio 
Sabbadini. 


Poggius P. S. D. Francisco Barbaro. Si vales, 
bene est, ego quidem valeo. Matthaeus < Barucius> 
noster reddidit mihi tuas.litteras admodum suavis- 
simas, quibus ego mirifice sum delectatus, tum quia 
optimi viri officium continebant, tum quia plenae 
amoris erant atque humanitatis. Nam de gratula- 
tione pontificis = erat in primo capite epistolae 
non admodum laboro. Iucunda est mihi quidem 
propter rem publicam nam si privata? respicio, malo 
vivat? ut inquit ille Augusto. Illud paulo molestum 
fuit quod me de Guarino® nostro admones. Credam 
mihi -velim mi Francisce, cupio illum ornari pro 
meritis suis, id tum requirit amicitia nostra tum 
yirtus sua. Sed quid ego homuncio possum in tanta 
confusione rerum, ubi non ratio, non virtus sibi locum 
vindicat, sed fortuna dominatur? Antea pecuniis, 
nunc ambitione certatur, tantaque est suffragiorum ac 
tribuum varietas, ut nedum Cato, sed Paulus re- 
pulsam ferret. Obiit ille qui doctorum omnium erat 
asylum.* De reliquis quid dicam nescio: melius est 
tacere quam pauca loqui, <verwm haec ipsa plura 
quam tempus feral>. Multa non immutata sunt, 
sed novata. Gasparinus noster ista tecum melius 
disputabit, qui vidit, qui a nobis audivit plurima. 
Ab eo igitur percunctator. Ego <enim si facile esset 
in eos seribere qui possunt proscribere, ipsemet tibi 
explicarem quae spes esset habenda doctis, sed forsan, 
si vixero, non inultum ferent. Aliquando vindicabe 
mein libertatem ut ne Iovem® quidem tonantem aut 
fulminantem pertimescam. Nune et mussanda et 
ferenda sunt omnia. O subquam lentis mazillis® sed 
tempore acuentur, et utinam non fiat cena Thyestes (sic). 
Vide quid aliis sperare queas: ego, qui tam diu in hac 
tam morata vixi patria, quique>, ui forsan fallor, 
neque sum in postremis, neque in sordidis, 


<linquo crudeles terras et littus avarum 
quaeroque patriam 
alio sub sole iacentem 
et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos > 


Grave est mihi, sed illud multo gravius,’ videri 
indignos quousque <promoveri> deprimi bonos. 
<practerea ubi non sis, qui esse soleas, non esse cur 
esse velis>. Sed de me alias pluribus et, ut opinor, 
coram. Haec scripsi ut perspicias, <ut> quasi qui 
oculis vident, Guarino nostro non esse valde laboran- 
dum hoc tempore, ut hic aliquid se dignum reperiat. 
Quantum quisque sua nummorum tenet in arca, 


! privatam V. 

* vivant Mitt. (-at V). The reference, as Prof. 
Sabbadini points out to me, is to the saying of 
Tiberius about Galba (Suet. Galba iv.), vivat sane, 
ait, quando id ad nos nihil pertinet. Poggio is 
purposely using guarded language, which would be 
intelligible to his correspondent. 

3 Guarino left Venice when it was visited by the 
plague in 1416. Prof. Sabbadini suggests that he 
may have wished to gain a post in the service of the 
new Pope. At the end of 1418 he settled at Verona. 

* i.e. Cardinal Zabarella, Archbishop of Florence, 
who died on Sept. 17, 1417. Poggio in his funeral 
oration says of him zs wnus erat maxime ad quem 
docti homines ct Musarum amici sine fastidioso 
stomacho possent adire. 

® This appears to refer to the Pope. 

° Cf. Suet. Tib. ch. xxi., miseruim populum 
Romanum qui sub tam lentis mawillis erit, said by 
Augustus of Tiberius. 

“ honorari indignos quosqne V. 





tantum habet et fidei. Consulo ut studeat et vacet 
virtuti, quae si reliqua desint, contenta erit ® con- 
scientia sua. Quamvis spero aliquando tempus 
futurum quo suam obtineat dignitatem, nam vel 
inter malos elucebit. Dixi de Guarino: idem 
conicere potes de Francisco Braccho® quem ego 
propter virtutem et humanitatem suam tota mente 
complexus sum. Locutus sum <cum> Cincio’ 
nostro de utroque. Is, pro sua in doctos homines 
benevolentia, omnia respondit se facturum quae ad 
eorum augendam dignitatem pertineant. Sed quid 
haec prosunt? Qui nequeunt, vellent bonis bene 
facere, qui possunt, nolunt. Multi miserantur, nemo 
succurrit. O quam vellem totam hanc familiam dari 
mihi obviam, ut in eos iram hance evomam ! omnem, 
dum aegritudo haec est recens. Ego Francisco nihil 
rescribo ad praesens, nescio enim quonam modo me ab 
eo exsolvam aut pollicendum est eistudium et operam 
meam, quae cum nullum fructum consequi possint,'* 
non est hominis verbis polliceri quod nequeas re ipsa 
persolvere, aut culpanda tempora et mores, quod non 
est satis tutum, neque cuique omnia credenda, tuque 
ipse, si sapies, nescis quae scis. Tu ei pro me 
respondeto, quae tibi in rem cadere videbuntur. 
Verum haec hactenus: verbosior fui quam putaram 
sed traxit me abundans materia et quae nequeat 
paucis absolvi. Ago tibi gratias pro xx florenis, 
quos dedisti Matthaeo : liberatus enim sum aere alieno, 
<utque aliquid incipiam referre, mitto ad te per 
Presbyterum Brandinum Pisanum, qui est ex familia' 
Cardinalis Pisani, Silium Italicum, libros V’ Statii 
Silvarum, item M, Manilium Astronomicum. Is>™ 
qui libros transcripsit ignorantissimus omnium vi- 
ventium ‘fuit, divinare oportet 1° non legere, ideoque 
opus est ut transcribantur per hominem doctum. 
<Ego legi usque ad xiii librum Silit, multa 
emendavi, ita ut recte scribenti facile sit similes errores 
deprehendere eosque corrigere in reliquis libris, itaque 
da operam ut transcribantur, postea mittas illos 
Florentiam ad Nicolaum>. Orationum? volo’® hic 
exemplar remanere, post modum vel ego ipse deferam 
vel per alium ad te mittam, idque quam primum. 
Lucretius mihi nondum redditus!® est, cum’ sit 
scriptus : locus est satis longinquus, neque unde aliqui 
veniant : itaque exspectabo quoad aliqui accedant qui 
illum deferant: sin autem nulli venient, non prae- 
ponam publica privatis.°°. <Nam de Ammiano 
Marcellino non reperio, qui symbolum conferat.*. Hi 
quidem sacerdotes opus commendant, remque sedentes 
collaudant et cotidie a me postulant copiam orationum. 
Ceterum de exclusione ** verbum nullum. O portenta 
et varia monstra ferarwm 


8 comestiva sua V, om. Afitt. 

9 Franscesco Bracco of Cremona, a scholar fre- 
quently mentioned in the letters of Poggio. 

i0 Cincio Romano, 1! eyomerem VY. 

12 opera mea V. '3 possent V. 

14 Alamano Adimano, Archbishop of Pisa and 
Cardinal of St. Eusebius. He is said to have 
discovered Pompeius Trogus in Spain. 

16 Presbyter qui tibi V : qui Presbyter tibi M7tt. 

16 Opus V. 

17 i.e, Ciceronis. Poggio refers to his oratioies 
Cluniacenses. 

18 nolo hic V, hic nolo Mitt. 

19 7,¢, ‘delivered.’ 

20 7c. ‘he will go and fetch the copy himself.’ 

21 7,¢, ‘aid in the decipherment or interpretation.’ 

2 i.e. curiae. Prof. Sabbadini has very kindly 
given me a copy of an unedited letter of Poggio, 
written to F. Barbaro immediately afterwards, in 
which he says cognovi vos commotos propter novum 
consilium meum, verentes ne desperatione mei curiam 


relinqguam. (Bertoliana di Vicenza cod. 492, f. 80). 
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The date of this letter is fixed by the 
reference to the death of Cardinal Zabarella 
(Sept. 17, 1417), the election of Martin V. 
(Nov. 11, 1417), and his projected journey 
to Britain. As it would take some time for 
the news of the latter event to reach Italy, 
and for F. Barbaro’s reply to get to Poggio, the 
letter cannot have been written before the 
end of Dec. 1417 or the beginning of Jan. 
1418. Poggio did not go from Constance to 
England, whither he had been invited by 
Cardinal Beaufort, but, after the dissolution 
of the Council, on May 16, 1418 accompanied 
Martin V. as far as Mantua, reaching that 
town at the end of September. At Mantua 
he became desperate and suddenly went off 
to England without even taking leave of his 
friends. This letter must have been written 
before Poggio started for Italy, since, if he 
were returning, he would have brought his 
MSS. himself instead of entrusting them to 
a messenger. Also, the references to the 
suffragiorum ac tribuum varietas, and to the 
sacerdotes who rem sedentes collaudant are 
specially appropiate to the time of the 
Council. The letter, therefore, was pro- 
bably written between Jan. and May 
1418. 

It will be noticed that Poggio expresses his 
wish to keep with him at Constance his MS. 
containing those speeches of Cicero which he 
first discovered. Ambrosio Traversari, the 
friend and correspondent of Poggio, in a 
letter to F. Barbaro, generally assigned to 
the year 1417, says orationes illas omnes a 
Poggio missas tam credo acceperis. Misit enim 
illas Nicolaus noster (Marténe, vol. iii. p. 559). 
As at the beginning of 1418 the MS. was 
still at Constance, this letter must be some- 
what later than has been supposed.? The 
fate of this MS. is curious and instructive. 
As early as Nov. 6, 1423 Poggio wrote to 
Niccolo begging him to use his influence with 
F. Barbaro to procure its return (Tonelli, 
vol. i, p. 100). Barbaro, however, kept it, 
just as Niccolo did that of Asconius and 
Valerius Flaccus. In spite of frequent 
complaints he did not succeed in recovering 
his MS. until 1436, when F. Barbaro returned 
it with the following note :* 


1 Poggio says that he obtained them ex monasterio 
Cluniacensi, and callsthem his Cluniacenses (Tonelli, 
vol. 7., pp. 100, 153). In a subscriptio to a MS. 
Abbat. Flor. S. Maria they are said to have been 
found in silvis Lingonum. Reifferscheid (Rhein. 
Mus, xxiii, p. 146) conjectures that they were 
found at Langres. 

2 Prof. Sabbadini would now assign it to July or 
Aug. 1418, 

3 Centotrenta Lettere inedite di Francesco Bar- 
baro, Salerno, 1884, ed. Remigio Sabbadini. 
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Orationes illas Ciceronis quas a Germania in 
Italiam longo, ut aiunt, postliminio reduxisti, ab illig 
mensariis, de quibus fecisti mentionem, accipies, 
Quae etsi tardius ad te reverterentur quam voluisses, 
sibi facile ignosces : nam cum mecum peregrinari non 
erederent, sic in aula Camenarum ut aiunt, apud 
me se receperant, quasi hauec sua hospitalitas illius 
tuae Germanicae legationis monumentum quoddam in 
perp t esse debwisset Vale. Venetiis, 1436, 


F. Barbaro appears to have amply com- 
pensated himself for the 20 florins with which 
he relieved the difficulties of Poggio at Con- 
stance. The statements made in this letter 
of Poggio concerning Silius Italicus and the 
Silvae are of great importance. We now 
know that Poggio—as well as Bartolomeo de 
Montepoliciano—possessed a MS. of Silius, 
and also have direct evidence that the Silva 
are to be included among his discoveries, 
Dr. Krohn in his preface to Vollmer’s edition 
(1898) points out the want of testimony to 
this effect. The only evidence which he is 
able to give is that of Vespasiano, a book- 
seller, who states (Messer Poggio) trové le 
selve di Stazio in versi. The addition to the 
subscriptio of a Florence MS. of Asconius 
(Soc. Columb. Flor.), in which they are 
mentioned, is a later and ungrammatical 
addition. On the other hand they do not 
appear in the list of Poggio’s discoveries 
given by F. Barbaro, nor, except in one 
passage curiously overlooked by Dr. Krohn 
and previous writers, in published letters of 
Poggio.* 

The view might be advanced that Poggio 
when speaking of the person qui libros 
transcripsit was referring, not to a copyist 
employed by himself, but to the original 
writer of the MS. discovered by him, and 
that he was sending this MS. itself to F. 
Barbaro. This, however, would not agree 
with his use of the word, which he always 
uses of a contemporary writer. Thus in 
the case of Asconius, Valerius Flaccus, and 
Quintilian he says haec mea manu transcripsi 
et quidem velociter, or again of the Orations, 
decrevissem orationes Tullit per scriptorem 
meum transcribi. Of a vetustus codex he 
uses such expressions as that it is novis et 
barbaris litteris, parumque emendatus. Fora 
combination of these terms ¢f. his description 
of his vetus codex of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Cardinalis de Columnis habet ewm codicem 
quod portavi, litteris antiquis, sed ita mendo- 
sum ut nil corruptius esse possit. Nicolaus 
Nicolas illum manu sua transcripsit. Also, 





* In a letter to Niccolo Niccoli alluded to above, 
Poggio says, Lucretium'tenuisti per annos quattuor- 
decim, eodem modo Asconium Pedianum, sic et Petro 
nium Arbitrum et Statium Silvarum. (Tonelli i, 
p. 303. 
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it is not likely that Manilius and the Silvae 
were found in one MS. together with Silius 
Italicus, or that, if the MS. itself had come 
to Italy, all trace of it would have been lost. 
It follows then that Poggio had a copy made 
for him on the spot, and in all probability 
by a local scribe. It is not clear from his 
words whether he himself read and corrected 
Manilius and the St/vae as well as Silius 
j-xiii, or whether he is only referring to 
Silius. 

This new evidence throws much light upon 
debated questions in connexion with the 
MSS. of Silius Italicus. The chief authority 
on this subject is H. Blass, whose conclusions 
are to be found in a long and careful paper 
in the Jahrbiicher f. class. Philologie, Suppl. 
Band, 1875-1876, pp. 162-250. He con- 
siders that all our MSS. are descended from 
a single copy now lost, brought to Italy by 
Bartolomeo de Montepoliciano. This is 
based upon statements of Philelfo, a scholar 
now chiefly known on account of his famous 
quarrel with Poggio. He says advectus enim 
tum primum fuerat (i.e. codex Silii) ex urbe 
Constantia in Italiam per Bartholomaewm 
Pulicianum (Epp. xxiv. p. 163, ed Ven. 
1502). It was bought after the death of 
Bartolomeo in 1429 by the father of 
Antonio Barbadori,! and Philelfo wished to 
ascertain its whereabouts, remarking, Vam 
codices omnes, quotquot illo exemplari exscripti 
sunt, depravatos corruptosque invenio (Epp. 
xvi. 116). This he says was solus per id 
temporis in Italia (xxiv. l.c.), and adds that 
it was manu Germani librarii exscriptus. 

Blass enumerates twenty-five MSS. of 
Silius, of which twenty are contaminated, 
and of little value. There remain two 
groups which consist (1) of three MSS., Q 
(the Queen’s College MS.),? V (Vatic. 1652), 
and G (Gaddiana plut. Ilxxxxi. sup. 35), which 
are free from attempts at emendation. 
(2) of two MSS., F (Bibl. Aedil. Flor. Eccl. 
excvi.), and L$ (Laur. plut. xxxvii. 16). 
These differ.from the first group in that they 
frequently contain readings found in none 
of the other apographa Sangallensia and 
known only from the lost Coloniensis used 
by Carrion and Modius. These readings are 
more frequent in F than in L’. The latter 
isa beautifully written MS. copied in 1457 
for Cosmo dei Medici by a Florentine notary, 
| Philelfo says of A. Barbadori quem nune audio 
istic agere relegatum ab iis qui Florentiae principatum 
tenent. In the printed book isticagere is given as one 
Word. Blass proposes to read isto carere, a very un- 
fortunate emendation. 

* This is termed O by Blass. He places Ottob. 


1258 among the interpolated MSS., so that here, as 
for Valerius Flaccus, it appears to be inferior to Q. 
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Gherardus Johannes del Ciriagio. The 
former was previously supposed to have been 
written by Ambrogio Traversari, the friend 


and correspondent of Poggio. Blass has no 
difficulty in showing that this is impossible, 
since the writer was a man of extraordinary 
ignorance, The errors which he makes are 
worse even than those which I noticed as 
occurring in Q (in the case of Valerius 
Flaccus), while the spelling is still more 
eccentric. There are a number of lacunae, 
while the alterations and erasures of 
later hands, coupled with the blunders of 
the original scribe, make it impossible to use 
F as the foundation of the text. This 
honour he gives to L*®. The fact, however, 
remains that in a number of cases F alone has 
the reading of the Coloniensis as against L® 
together with all other MSS., and, what is 
still more remarkable, in several cases these 
unique readings are written in the margin 
by a second hand. Blass makes the highly 
suggestive remark that the writer of these 
had an opportunity of again consulting the 
archetype from which F was taken. As to 
the hand employed by the writer of F, Blass 
remarks that he begins with a Gothic minus- 
cule, then adopts a cursive style on ff. 2, 3, 
on ff. 4, 5, resumes his first manner, then 
goes back to his second style, which with 
certain varieties he maintains until the 
end. 

Blass considers the question as to whether 
F may be the original MS. brought to Italy 
by Bartolomeo, but decides in the negative 
on ‘internal grounds,’* presumably the 
ignorance of the writer, and the difficulties 
in the way of deriving QVG from it. He 
thinks that it as well as QVG, is copied 
from the apograph of Bartolomeo. The 
reader naturally wonders how it was that 
the most ignorant of the copyists of this 
author so frequently preserved unique read- 
ings, and how it was that so ignorant a 
person writing a Gothic hand came to 
copy the apograph after it was brought to 
Italy. 

It is impossible, while reading this in the 
light of Poggio’s letter quoted above, not to 
suspect that F is the copy made for him by 
his local scribe, the ignorantissimus omnium 
viventium. If this is so, all difficulties dis- 
appear. The two families FL’ and QVG 
represent two apographs, one made for 
Poggio, and the other for Bartolomeo, both 
written Germani librarti manu, the first being 
attested by Poggio’s letter, the second by the 
statements of Philelfo. This explains the 


‘Gothic hand’ employed by the writer of F 
3 p, 239, n. 
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on the first pages of the MS., the bad 
spellings, the monstrous corruptions, to- 
gether with the survival of unique readings. 
Stupidity is often a valuable quality in a 
scribe, since it isfrequently coupled with great 
fidelity. The readings in the margin of F, 
which Blass thinks were entered by a second 
person after a fresh examination of the 
archetype, are at once intelligible, if we sup- 
pose this second person to have been Poggio. 
Finally, the fact that F was supposed to 
have been copied by Ambrogio is easily ex- 
plained. Who was more likely than Am- 
brogio to have Poggio’s MS.% I therefore, 
suggest that F is the transcript made for 
Poggio, while QVG represent the familia 
Montepoliciana, Q, as in the case of Valerius 
Flaccus, being the best member of the 
group. 

Before quitting the subject I would 
remark that Bartolomeo’s MS. would 
naturally be preferred to Poggio’s, if written 
by a less illiterate copyist. That this was 
so appears probable from Q, the writer of 
which, though very ignorant, does not make 
such extraordinary mistakes as those found 
in F. The statement of Philelfo that Barto- 
lomeo’s copy was the only one brought to 
Italy deserves no credence in view of his 
feud with Poggio. 

I now proceed to consider the second 
Madrid MS. (M. 31), containing Manilius 
and the St/vae of Statius. The presumption 
that this is very closely connected with the 
MS. found.by Poggio is very great in view of 
the fact that it was once bound up with the 
companion MS. (X.81). Tt cannot, however, 
possibly be written by Poggio, since the 
hand is quite different, and not Italian in 
character. Professor Ellis in Hermathena 
(xix. pp. 261 sq) thus describes it: ‘The 
writing is at starting very large, clear and 
careful, somewhat in the Gothic style, and 
possibly in imitation of an earlier form of 
writing. By degrees it becomes smaller: a 
palpable and distinct diminution begins on 
f.4a. But onf. 46 it begins to be large 
again, though it soon becomes smaller, and 
this smaller hand, but in varying degrees of 
smallness, is retained through the rest of 
the poem ’ (/Zemathena, viii. p. 262). This 
description of M. 31 curiously resembles 
that which Blass gives of F. 

Dr. Krohn, in his Preface to Vollmer’s 
edition, forms two groups of MSS. contain- 
ing the Silvae. Of one group M. 31, which 
he terms M, is the best. Of the other the 
best MS. is Vallicellanus C. 95 (G). It is, 
he says, possible that the G group is de- 
rived from M, but this cannot be definitely 
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proved. He thinks that the members of 
the M group are copied from M, though he 
hesitates about one of these, Bodl. auct, 
F. 5, (F). Ihave myself compared portions 
of F with photographs of M, and cannot 
doubt that it was copied from M. All 
readings of the second hand in M are 
adopted in F, and blunders in F are often 
due to obscurity of particular letters in M. 
Dr. Krohn finds that M agrees far more 
closely with the vetus liber Poggi, which was 
afterwards collated by Politian, than does 
any other MS. Politian quotes the Jiber 
Poggi 80 times. In 74 cases M agrees 
with his citation. The rest of the M 
group agree in dwindling proportions, 
while G agrees only 43 times. Some of the 
discrepancies appear to be doubtful cases, 
One is of real importance, viz. 1.4.86, 
where M contains the line 86 a— 


attollam cantu, gaudet thrasymennus et alpes, 


which Politian says was not in the liber 
Poggi. 

The suggestion which I would offer to 
the consideration of students of the Silvae 
is, that M. 31 is itself the copy of Manilius 
and the Silvae made for Poggio by his local 
scribe. This would explain how it came to 
be bound up with X. 80, and how it is that 
this, the most valuable member of the 
Poggian family, alike in the case of Manilius 
and the Si/vae, is not written in an Italian 
hand. It is noticeable that Politian when 
describing the vetustissimus liber Poggi qui 
e Germania in Italiam est relatus says that it 
was written Gallica manu.! The subscriptio 
to the Silvae quoted by Mr. Souter would 
naturally proceed from Poggio’s ignorant 
hireling.2 As to the internal evidence, I 
would submit that 74 agreements out of 80 
practically amount to identity. Few ancient 


1 That this description does not necessarily imply 
great antiquity has already been pointed out by br 
Krohn. He says ‘Es war hoéchst wahrscheinlich 
keine alte Handschrift, sondern eine Abschrift.. . 
aus der Zeit des Kostnitzner Konzils, die aber nach 
Polizianos Urteil die Mutter aller ihm bekannten 
Silvenhandschriften, in diesem Sinne also die iilteste, 
war.’ ed. Vollmer, p. 42. The Editor of the Review 
sends me the following citation from the praefatio to 
Schwabe’s Catullus, which shows how a MS. at Milan 
(Ambrosianus D 24) written about 1500 was dated by 
a historian of that city not very far on in the 16th 
century :—‘‘ Ripamontius in hist. urbis Mediolani 20, 
15 narrat Frederico Borromaeo Cardinali ab ep. 
melfitano donatum esse ‘Catullum, quem aut poetae 
ipsius manu aut aetate certe illa scriptum diceret 
quisquis perite faciem ductusque litterarum aesti- 
maret.’” 

2 FINIS ADEST VERF PRECIVM VVLT SCRIPTOR 
HEBERE (Class, Leview, December, 1898, p. 445). 
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scholars would have quoted with such 
accuracy. Whether the existence of two 
families of MSS. in the case of the Silvae 
may show that two copies were taken as in 
the case of the authors previously discussed 
js a question which may also deserve investi- 
gation. 

To sum up the results of this discussion. 
When the first discovery of MSS. was made at 
St. Gallen in 1416, consisting of Quintilian, 
Asconius, and Valerius Flaccus, Poggio 
copied these authors and sent his copy to 
Leonardo Aretino and Niccolo Niccoli—the 
latter of whom kept the Asconius and 
Valerius Flaccus for thirteen years. The 
Madrid MS. (X. 81) is the archetype of the 
Poggiana familia, and very probably the 
transcript made by Poggio himself. Bartolo- 
maeo also copied the Asconius, a copy of his 
transcript being now in Florence (Laur. plut. 
LIV. 5.) An independent copy of Valerius 
Flaccus was taken, apparently by a local 
writer, which there is reason to suppose was 
executed for Bartolomaeo. This is repre- 
sented by Q Ott. of which Q may possibly 
be the transcript in question. 

Shortly afterwards other authors were 
discovered by one or other of the friends, 
viz. seven (or eight) speeches of Cicero, 
Lucretius, and Ammianus Marcellinus. 
Poggio sent the speeches early in 1418 to 
Francisco Barbaro—who kept them until 
1436. The next discovery was that of 
Silius Italicus, Manilius, and the Silvae of 
Statius. We do not know where these were 
found. Poggio employed a local scribe to 
copy all three authors. Bartolomaeo did 
the same in the case of Silius. His MS., 
which was seen by Philelfo, who describes 
it as Germana manu exscriptus, became the 
archetype of the ordinary Italian MSS. 
Its best representative is Q. The apograph 
made for Poggio is represented by FL’, of 
which F., which is connected by tradition 
with Poggio’s friend Ambrosio, may well be 
the original. The Madrid MS. (M. 31) is 
probably the copy of Manilius and the 
Silvae made for Poggio at Constance. As 
to whether a copy of these authors was also 
made for Bartolomaeo I make no statement. 
The work of these Swiss or German scribes 
is characterised by their ignorance and 
curious spelling, as shown notably in Q F. 

If it be asked why Poggio and his friend 
entrusted the work to ignorant persons, 
instead of making transcripts themselves, 
two reasons may be given: (i) that they 
were unable to keep up with the supply of 
hew material, and (ii) thats the dissolution 
of the Council was imminent, there was no 

NO. CX, VOL. XIII. 
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time to lose. A further possibility is that 
the original MSS. may not have been in the 
neighbourhood, and that they could only 
obtain copies. 

I would conclude by making a few remarks 
about the neglect with which Poggio’s cor- 
respondence has been treated, which is very 
strange in view of his fame as a letter-writer, 
and the numerous references to his discover- 
ies which his letters contain, especially as 
the letters of most of his contemporaries 
have been published in full. In the ed. Bebdel, 
1538, only 45 of his letters are included. 
Mehus in his Vita Ambrosii Camalduni 
refers to a large collection of them in a 
Riccardiana MS. No. 759, and announced 
his intention of publishing them. In this 
century Tommaso Tonelli began to put 
together an exhaustive collection, taking 
the Riccardiana MS. as his basis, and add- 
ing to it letters from other sources. He 
does not include the letter which I print, 
nor does he appear to know of the mutilated 
copy in existence at Venice printed by 
Mittarelli.! It should come sixth in order 
among Poggio’s letters. Poggio in later 
life made preparations for the publication 
of his letters, and mentions his inability to 
procure copies of those which he wrote in 
early years. Thus, in a letter to Niccolo 
Niccoli, he urges him to look through his 
library for letters, especially those which he 
wrote from Gaul and Germany mentioning 
his discoveries of MSS., and in a later letter 
to Francisco Marescaleo complains that he 
cannot bring out his book because Niccolo 
will not answer him or send the letters. 
Tonelli published one volume in 1839 at 
Florence which contains 129 letters divided 
into four books, but his work was cut short 
by death. I have myself looked through 
the Riccardiana MS., and made extracts. 
It consists of («) a first collection of letters, 
originally 89 in number, of which the two 
first have perished, and (b) two volumes of 
170 and 176 letters forming 10 and 7 
books respectively. This arrangement was 
made by Poggio himself, as we learn from 
a statement on f. 226 8. 


(epistolas) . . . in volumen coegi, quod decem 
libros continet : detraxi autem omnia, quae praeter 
epistolas in priori volumine inserta erant : hoc vero 
ex epistolis solis constat. Cepi quoque secundum 
epistolarum volumen, cuius libri tres iam sunt con- 
fecti et nescio an id consummabitur: sum etenim 
factus tardior in exscribendo. 


I have recently heard from Prof. Sabbadini 
that two other volumes, containing the 


1 Mittarelli’s catalogue was published in 1779. 
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rest of the sylloye Riccardiana, have been 
published since the death of Tonelli, ap- 
pearing in the years 1859 and 1861, but 
that they are excessively rare, so rare that, 
to the best of his belief, only two copies are 
in existence, of which one is at Berlin, and 
the other in the National Library at 
Florence. He informs me that Dr. Will- 
manns, chief librarian of the Berlin Library, 
has undertaken to edit anew the letters of 
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Poggio. It is to be hoped that this will 
not be long delayed. Pages in the cata- 
logues of our libraries are taken up by the 
successive editions of Poggio’s scandalous 
facetiae, or of his risqué letter upon the 
public baths of Baden, but his letters 
generally, which throw so much light upon 
classical literature, are still not accessible 
to scholars. 

A. C. Crark, 


NOTES ON QUINTILIAN. 


THe object of the present paper is to 
point out several misstatements that have 
been made in regard to the usage of Quin- 
tilian. 

I, Erst. 

Schmalz, Zat. Synt.? § 305 says this Con- 
junction is not found in Quintilian (‘nicht 
bei Quint.’); Landgraf, Note 427 b to 
Reisig’s Vorles. tiher lat. Spr. p. 269 says it 
is wanting in Quintilian (‘bei Quintilian 
fehlt etst’). tsi, however, is found in 
Quintilian 8 times, 7 times with the Indica- 
tive and once with the Subjunctive: /nd. i. 
proem. 19; 5, 28; ii. 5, 19; vii. 8,7; ix. 1, 
19; 2,100; xi. 3,18. Subj. v. 13, 3. 

II. Dummopo. 

Dummodo did rot find favour with either 
Tacitus or Quintilian. Gudeman, Dialogus, 
p. 257 says that it occurs only two times in 
Tacitus. Bonnell Meister and Hild in a note 
to Quint. x. 3, 7, say that dummodo is not 
found in Quintilian (‘Dummodo findet sich 
bei Quint. nicht, sondern nur dum, oder modo, 
oder st modo,). These latter particles occur 
frequently in Quint., but it is a mistake to 
say that dummodo is not found at all, for he 
uses it in i. 6, 8: ‘at quae o solam habent, 
dummodo per eandem litteram in infinito 
exeant,’ ete. 

If. Tarrur. 
Neue, Formenlehre,? p. 975 says that in 


Aetna, erklirt von Srearriep Sup#Haus. 
Teubner, 1898. 


THis new edition of Aetna will be received 
by most English scholars, if I am not mis- 
taken, with very mixed feelings. They will 





SUDHAUS’ 





Quintilian igitur begins the sentence 12 
times. In point of fact, however, it is the 
first word in the sentence 16 times; it begins 
a book twice: i. 1, 1; viii. 1, 1; a chapter, 
once, v. 14, 1; a paragraph, once, ii. 14, 5; 
a section, 8 times, i. 9, 2; ii. 11, 3; iii, 8, 
24; v. 12, 22; vii. 10, 3; viii. 3, 42; x. 1, 
46; xi. 3, 153; and is placed elsewhere 4 
times, i. 6, 44; ii. 14, 5; vii. 1, 3 and ix, 
2,44. Its use, therefore, in an important 
position is to be noted. 

Quintilian’s statement (i, 5, 39) in regard 
to the varying position of igitur at the be- 
ginning of a sentence is well-known: ‘Maxi- 
mos auctores in diversa fuisse opinione video, 
cum apud alios sit etiam frequens, apud alios 
numquam reperiatur.’ Quintilian’s own 
usage therefore is interesting in view of the 
above remark: he uses 7gitus 16 times in the 
first place, 114 times in the 2nd and 25 times 
in the 3rd. 

IV. Iraque. 

Neue, Formenlehre,? p. 975 says that in 
Quint. ttaque is found in the 2nd place in 
the sentence only 6 times. In point of fact, 
Quint. places it thus 12 times: i. 1, 14; 
v. 8, 57; vi. 3, 28; vii. 2, 45; viii. proem. 
3; 16; 3, 20; 35; 4, 12; x. 4, 3; xi. 1, 
63; 85. (A new example in prose is Mart. 
Praef. to viii. line 5 Gilbert). 

Emory B, Least. 









AETNA. 


be grateful to the German editor for the 
large amount of scientific illustration drawn 
from ancient no less than modern authori- 
ties which he has brought to bear upon the 
acknowledged obscurities of the poem ; they 
will be amazed at the extravagant self-con- 
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fidence with which he assures his readers 
that what all scholars have agreed to con- 
sider corruptions of the MS. tradition are 
not only defensible as a possibility, but 
sound as a fact. 

It is to be remembered—and the fact has 
to be stated emphatically-——that Aetna has 
been edited in comparatively modern times 
by no less a scholar than H. A. J. Munro. 
When Ribbeck was preparing his first 
edition of the Appendix Vergiliana (published 
in 1867), he asked Munro to collate for him 
the MS. in the Cambridge University 
Library containing the Culex (Kk. v. 34). 
This MS. contains also Aetna. Munro, as 
might be expected, made a collation of 
Aetna also; the interest which the excel- 
lence of the MS. was sutlicient to arouse 
by itself, combined with the scientific char- 
acter of the poem and his own Lucretian 
studies, led him on to examine the other 
MSS. of Aetna and to publish a new edition 
of the text with a complete commentary in 
the same year in which Ribbeck’s App. Verg. 
appeared. This was the first time that a 
full collation of C (the Cambridge MS. above 
mentioned) had been published: Haupt 
indeed had obtained many of its readings 
before and had seen its unique importance, 
but no thorough and complete collation of it 
was extant before this edition of Munro’s 
in 1867. 

Munro’s work, which had fallen rather 
coldly (considering his unrivalled eminence) 
even in England, was unacceptable to Haupt, 
who thought his own contributions to the 
criticism of Aetna had not been sufficiently 
appreciated init. The fact, I think, was that 
starting from 9, constant and immediately 
present inspection of the one unimpeachable 
authority for the text of the poem, Munro 
kept as closely to this as he possibly could, 
never admitting any emendation, except 
where he thought it absolutely necessary, 
and continually recurring to the excellence 
of C, where its readings (shown for the 
first time in a perfectly clear form) in com- 
parison with corrections based on inferior 
MSS. were undeniably right, or at least 
superior to any of the proposed corrections. 
The general tone might be called conserva- 
tive, that is to say, so far as the rules of 
criticism permitted. 

So far as I know, the only other revision 
of the text up to the present time is that of 
Bihrens in the second volume of Poetae 
Latini Minores. This was in most respects 
aretrogression. Bihrens, who in spite of 
undoubted ingenuity, was on the whole 
reckless in his manipulation of Latin poetry, 
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had not the time or the patience to weigh the 
many crucial passages of Aetna with a care 
at all proportioned to their difficulty ; his 
revision is therefore marred by many doubt- 
ful transpositions of lines, and by the 
admission of emendations which are often 
unnecessary, sometimes transparently wrong. 
On one point, where Munro had sounded a 
warning note—I mean the value of the MS. 
known as Gyraldinus, Bihrens, like Haupt, 
failed to see that the warning was required, 
and that the readings reported as coming 
from the Gyraldinus were not always to be 
treated as if we had any certainty of their 
provenience. Nothing seems to me to be so 
strong a proof of Munro’s critical discern- 
ment as his hesitation on this point. Some 
of these Gyraldinian lections, it is true, are 
so illuminative as to carry conviction, or 
something like conviction, eg. Ingeniwm 
sacrare caputque attollere caelo for the cor- 
rupted tradition of the MSS. Sacra peringen- 
tem capitique attollere caelum ; others are very 
like clever guesses ; some, in my opinion, no 
few, are guesses without cleverness, and 
even misleading. On this point I have 
said something in the Cambridge Journal of 
Philology, xvi. pp. 297 sqq. 

It must be, then, in comparison with 
Munro’s edition that we shall best estimate 
the value of the new edition of Sudhaus. 
And in one respect I am perfectly ready to 
acknowledge the superiority of the later 
work, Sudhaus has done excellent service 
in bringing to the elucidation of Aetna 
a variety of scientific materials never 
accumulated before. He has a learned and 
very instructive introduction on the volcano, 
as exhibited in the writings of Greek philo- 
sophers, especially Posidonius, whose views 
we know tolerably from the large frag- 
ments imbedded in Strabo and other writers. 
He has very apt and always most interest- 
ing citations from modern explorers of 
Aetna, Vesuvius, and similar mountains, 
by which the statements of the Roman 
poet are confirmed, and placed in a clearer (I 
hardly dare say, clear) light. He is com- 
pletely at home with the nearly aequaeval 
work of the younger Seneca, the Natural 
Questions, and has called attention to many 
parallels between them and Aetna, which 
may be worked in different ways, but cannot 
be set aside or ignored. In these points his 
edition shows a marked advance on that of 
his earlier rival. 

When we turn to the inner and more vital 
questions—more vital, because all interpre- 
tation must be based on such preliminary— 
what is the real condition of the text of the 
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poem? how are the MSS. related to each 
other? is any weight to be given to the fifth- 
teenth century copies, e.g. the Rehdiger and 
Vat. 32721 are the reported lections of the 
Gyraldinus always to be accepted? we 
carnot give an answer in any way so satis- 
factory. Sudhaus follows here what to 
some may seem a safe but to the present 
writer appears an uncritical line. The 
Cambridge MS. (C) is so much earlier and in 
every way so much superior to all others (for 
the Stabulensian fragment, though not far re- 
moved in age is much spoilt by time, and 
hardly comes into close competition) as to 
stand alone as an unique authority. This, 
since Haupt and Munro, is universally 
acknowledged ; and Sudhaus is right in so 
far as he follows them and accepts it as his 
primary source for reconstituting the text. 
But it happens that for one portion of the 
poem certain readings exist which purport to 
come from a MS. more ancient than either C 
or Stab. The MS. itself has long been lost, 
and all the attempts of Nicolas Heinsius 
to rediscover it in Italy were fruitless. It 
was, however, extant in the sixteenth 
century, and was copied by Lilius Gyraldus ; 
nor, after what Munro has written, pp. 31, 
32, can anyone reasonably doubt that some 
part of the readings ascribed to it are 
genuine and may be accepted as real restora- 
tions of corrupt lines. This is all that 
we can do with safety, all that Munro 
thought we could do with safety. But Sud- 
haus, following C elsewhere as a perfectly 
trusty guide, and even defending its read- 
ings where most scholars have pronounced 
them wrong, forsakes his trusty guide 
throughout the above-mentioned section and 
adopts instead the so-called Gyraldinian 
variants. Thus in 142 where C gives Jncom- 
perta uia est operum tantum effluit intra, 
Sudhaus prints J. u. est: aer tantum effugit 
ultra on the strength of Gyr. alone, and even 
this not precisely, for Gyr. is stated to have 
had aert not aer : in 161 where C gives Fallere 
sed nondum tibi lumine certuque retro, Gyr. is 
said to have had Fadleris et nondum certo tibi 
lumine res est, and this is printed by Sud- 
haus, though it has every look of a sixteenth 
century correction : 223 C gives Digna labor- 
antis respondent praemia curis, and so the 
Paris and Escurial excerpts: yet Sudhaus, 
following the marginal jotting reported from 
Gyr. prints Pigra laboratis 7. p. c., two 
changes for the worse. But this question, 
which radically affects the reconstitution of 
the poem, is too large to be more than 
touched upon here. Yet I do not shrink 
from the avowal I have expressed before, 
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and see no reason to alter, that Munro's 
hesitation as to some of the Gyr. variants 
is short of the probable fact: C is 
to be treated as our primary authority 
throughout the poem, and only rarely to be 
corrected from the marginalia (for such 
they are) known as Gyraldinian in the 150 
lines where we possess them. 

But this is not the point in Sudhauns’ 
edition against which the strongest objection 
lies. It is even more assailable on the two 
grounds of Latinity and metre. I mean 
that his exegesis does violence to the 
ordinary use of the Latin language and to 
the rules of prosody: that in order to retain 
the ‘ iiberlieferung,’ ¢.e., the text of the MSS, 
as we have it in its least corrupted form, 
words and sentences are forced to bear 
meanings which a sound criticism repudiates 
as impossible. 

C gives 375 sqq. thus: 

Sepe premit fauces magnis  extructa 
ruinis 
at, tur 
Congeries clauditque uias luctamur ab imo 
Et scisso ueluti tecto sub pondere praestat 
Haud similis teneros cursu cum frigida 
monti 
Desidia est tutoque licet discedere montes. 


It does not require much knowledge 
of Latin poetry to see almost at a glance 
that 377 is slightly, 378 deeply corrupt, or 
that two sequent vv. did not end with 
monti, montes. The combination of scisso 
ueluti tecto sub pondere is inartistic, the pos- 
sibility of extracting any sense from aut 
similis teneros cursu more than questionable. 
Jacob altered scisso to spisso, the present 
writer suggested tectos for tecto, which at 
least accords with a well known rule of 
palaeography, s dropping out before another 
s in sub. 

Sudhaus prints as follows :— 


Saepe premit fauces magnis exstructa ruinis 

Congeries clauditque uias luctamine ab imo, 

Et spisso ueluti tecto, sub pondere praestat, 

Haud similis teneros cursu, cum frigida 
monti 

Desidia est tutoque licet discedere, uentos. 


In this, against his usual custom, he admits 
three emendations Juctamine, spisso, uentos: 
yet with a strange inconsistency retains un- 
altered haud similis teneros cursu,; with what 
meaning? ‘as under a close roofing, it makes 
the winds beneath its weight appear no longer 
like themselves, but weakened in their course.’ 
Haud similis, teneros cursu. Has, then, 
Cobet lived in vain? Are we to be told 
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that nonsense is sense, medieval corruptions 
the pure Latin of the first century, a.p.? If 
anything is certain in Aetna, it is that the 
‘iiberlieferung’ is here vitiated, and that to 
force a meaning out of the passage as it 
stands in the MSS. is to act in defiance of 
all sound criticism. 
394-5 :— 
Atque hance materiam penitus discurrere 


fontes 
Infectae Teripiantur aquae radice sub ipsa. 


The word eripiantur is thought by most 
editors corrupt, and has been variously 
corrected. I have myself suggested crispan- 
tur which De Rooy has shown to be par- 
ticularly applied to the ruffling or rippling 
motion of water. Mihly proposed testantur. 
Our new editor boldly retains eripiantur, 
explaining (apparently) of bringing the 
water up to the surface slowly and 
with effort. But the passage which he 
cites from Vitruvius does not bear out this 
meaning, and the use of égapracGév in Plato’s 
Timaeus is not really parallel. A similar 
doubt attaches to the word coritur 408 ubi 
coritur ignit (1) as to its occurring = cooritur 
(2) as to its meaning, which according to the 
new editor is ‘ rises to grapple with.’ In 429, 
Sed genus hoc lapidis—certissima signa 

coloris— 

Quod nullas adiunxit opes, et languit ignis, 


danguit, though Jacob seems to have been 
the first to make the correction, is so com- 
pletely confirmed by a large number of sim- 
ilar palaeographical instances as to leave no 
doubt with any one at all familiar with MSS. 
Sudhaus, however, retains et languit ‘ ist 
auch der Feuer erloschen’ with little, or at 
least, a very weak meaning. Equally un- 
critical (may I not say impossible?) is the 
view that ewt7a in the difficult passage 458-9, 
Haud equidem mirum, facie quae cernimus 
extra, 
Si lenitur opus, restat, 


isabl. fem. of exter: classical usage is pro- 

nouncedly against such an hypothesis. 

462 sqq. 

Nam simul atque mouet uires turbamque 
minatus 

Diffugit exemploque solum trahit ictaque 
ramis 

Et graue sub terra murmur demonstrat at 
ignes. 


In these verses, which follow each 
other continuously in C, most editors 
agree that 463 is wrong, or at least that 
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after it a line or lines have fallen out. 
463 bears on its face one error, exemplo for 
extemplo, which is actually found in the 
Rehdiger MS. ; and the smallest familiarity 
with MSS. is enough to make the inter- 
change of the two words intelligible. 
Ictaque ramis, though it has nothing in itseif 
impossible, may also be affected by the 
vitiation which attaches to this part of the 
poem, eg. it might be iciaque raris or 
actaque rimis. But whatever it was, it does 
not cohere with the surrounding words. 
The difficulty is heightened by the un- 
certainty as to the subject of the sentence. 
Possibly it is lapis molaris, possibly the 
mons itself. Munro marks a lacuna after 
462, and obelizes ramis. Sudhaus retains 
the reading of C exactly as it is, and trans- 
lates ‘ For as soon as it [the lava-stone] sets 
its powers in motion and threatening tur- 
moil escapes, and draws with it the ground 
following its initiative (exemplo), as well 
as the substances struck upon by its branch- 
ing veins’ (ramis). Surely this is perverted 
ingenuity, the desperate resource to which 
a wrong and uncritical theory reduces its 
believers. What, indeed, is the good of 
studying MSS. or training our students in 
palaeography if it does not lead to a saner 
result than this? It is not difficult to see 
that if this kind of exegesis is to carry the 
day, most of the labours of past generations 
must go for nought, and philological criticism 
be reconstituted. 

If I find it impossible to accept Sudhaus 
as an interpreter, I am equally incapable of 
accepting him as a metrist. In 107 C 
gives 
Ut crebrer introrsus spatio uacat acta 

charibdis 


where Munro prints 

Ut crebro introrsus spatio uacuata charib- 
dis 

The new German edition gives 


Ut créber (introsus spatio uacat acta 
chary bdis) 


316 
Eminus adspirat fortis et uerberat humor. 


Fortis is supposed to be nominative, agreeing 
with humor; and we are referred to the 
introduction, p. 86. There we find quoted 
as similar 496, ac primum tenuis imas agit 
ulteriores, where tenuis is explained by Sud- 
haus as nominative singular, but by most 
critics and Munro as acc. plur., 522 con- 
stat before eademque. But on looking at the 
passage 
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Nam uelut arguti natura est aeris et ignis 
Cum domitum est constat eademque et cor- 
pore saluo 


it is obvious that constat is wrong as 
regards the structure of the sentence, and 
that it is an error of MSS. for constans (so 
Haupt and Munro independently) perhaps 
through constas. 

Again, can any one believe, in a poem 
framed on the most careful rules of metric, 
that 129 Hospitiwm fluvium haut semita, 
or 291 seu forté flewere caput can be right ? 
The former indeed is not the ewact ‘ iiber- 
lieferung,’ for C and other MSS, give 
aut, not haud. But if it were the exact 
tradition, if five other MSS. of equal 
antiquity with C, repeated it in precisely the 
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same form, ought it to be pronounced, I will 
not say the genuine reading, but even a pos- 
sible one? The question begins to be 
really vital, unless we are prepared to 
upset the conclusions which centuries of 
painful study have formulated, and to which 
most classical scholars have been trained 
from their earliest boyhood. If the school 
of criticism which Sudhaus’s Aetna re. 
presents in an extreme form is to dominate 
the rising generation of interpreters of 
Greek and Latin poets, it is not difficult 
to see what will be the issue. Nothing in 
language will be too obscure, in metre too 
outrageous, not to find some supporter. 


Rosrnson E:tis, 


GUENTHER’S EPISTULAE ; TISCHENDORF’S SYWOPSIS ; BUTLER’S LAUSIAC 
HISTORY ; GELZER’S, HILGENFELD’S AND CUNTZ’S NICENE COUNCIL. 


oe 


. Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latin- 
orum editum consilio et impensis Acade- 
miae Litterarum Caesareae Vindobonensis. 
Vol. XX XV. Epistulae Imperatorum Pon- 
tificum aliorum inde ab a, CCCLXVII usque 
ad a pL datae ex recensione OTrTonis 
GuenTHeR. Pars II. Epistulae cy- 
ccxxxxtv, Appendices, Indices. Vindo- 
bonae, Tempsky. MDCCCLXXXXVIII. 

. TiscHENDoRF. Synopsis Evangelica. Editio 
septima, novis curis auctior et emendatior. 
Berlin, Mendelssohn, 1898. 

3. Texts and Studies, edited by J. ARMITAGE 
Rosinson, D.D. Vol. VI. No.1. The 
Lausiac History of Palladius, by Dom 
CurnBert Butter. University Press, 
Cambridge. 1898. 

4, Patrum Nicaenorum Nomina sociata opera 

ediderunt H. Geuzer, H. HILcGEenre cp, 

O. Cuntz. (Bibliotheca Teubneriana.) 
Leipzig, 1898. 


Lo 


1. Dr. Guenter here completes his edition 
of the Collectio Avellana. 

Letters 1-40 refer chiefly to the strife of 
Damasus and Ursinus for the Roman bishop- 
ric in 367, Ep. 2 being the petition of the 
Luciferian presbyters Faustinus and Marcel- 
linus to the emperors (383-392). Letters 
41-50 refer to the Pelagian Controversy, and 
seem to come from the archives of Aurelius 
of Carthage. Letters 51-55 are letters of 
Pope Leo L., written in June and August 
460. Letters 56-104 belong to the pontifi- 
cates of Simplicius, Felix IIT., and Gela 





sius I. (468-496), except that Epp. 82-93 
are of Justinian’s times, Ep. 82 falling as 
late as 553. Epp. 105-243 are to and from 
Pope Hormisdas between 514 and 621. 
Ep. 244 is the letter of Epiphanius of Sala- 
mis concerning the twelve precious stones of 
Aaron’s breastplate. The Appendix is of 
four documents, one on the heresy of Dio- 
scorus (451), the others on that of Acacius 
in the Henoticon controversy. The usual 
indices follow. 

Some of the letters are extant elsewhere, 
and nearly all have been published before; 
but this is the first critical edition of the 
collection as a whole. The Codex Avellanus 
(Vatic. Lat. 4961), on which former editors 
have chiefly relied, proves to be a mere 
transcript of the Codex Vaticanus (Vatic. 
Lat. 3787) which Dr. Guenther follows. 


2. Only changes need notice in so familiar a 
book as Tischendorf’s Synopsis. In this 
seventh edition Dr. Oswald Cramer follows 
the text of Tischendorf’s eighth edition, and 
adds the readings of Westcott and Hort. 
Tischendorf’s Prolegomena and Apparatus 
are left practically untouched, on the prin- 
ciple sint ut sunt aut ne sint. The additions 
are trifling. 


3. Dom Cuthbert Butler contends that the 
Historia Lausiaca as printed by Rosweyd is 
a composite work. One part of it is the 
Historia Monachorum of Rufinus: but this 
he proves to be translated from a Greek 
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original, which he conjectures to be the 
work of Timotheus, archdeacon of Alexan- 
dria in 412. Cutting out the Hist. Mon. 
from the //ist. Laus., there remains a short 
recension (printed in Rosweyd’s Appendix) 
which he regards as a genuine work of 
Palladius, and generally as authentic history. 
This thesis is elaborately worked out with 
reference to Sozomen and to the various 
versions. It is followed by a general dis- 
cussion of the sources of early Egyptian 
monastic history, including a defence of the 
Vita Antonii as an authentic history, though 
he declines to discuss its authorship. He 
points out a Syriac text (edited by Dr. 
Schulthess) which may prove to be earlier 
than the Greek. 

The general result is a sound piece of 
scholarly work on a very difficult subject. 
The critical method too is generally excel- 
lent, though some of us will hesitate more 
than the author at e.g. the miracles related. 

No serious criticism can be attempted 
within the limits of a review. Suffice it 
that some of his arguments seem conclusive, 
and all will have to be reckoned with. On 
a couple of small points they might be 
strengthened at once. 

(1) P. 182: ‘Rufinus’ was with John of 
Lycopolis when the battle of the Frigidus 
(Sept. 5, 394) was announced ‘ about the end 
of Sept.’; and then must they not have 
arrive Nitria before Epiphany? The 
difficu eased if we notice that the news 
cannot well have reached Lycopolis much 
before the end of October. 

(2) P. 179: concerning the flight of 
Athanasius, and how he was hidden in 
Alexandria by a certain virgin, Dom Butler 
overlooks the statement of the Index to the 
Festal Letters (ad ann. 360), how Faustinus 
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PuaEprus, Append. 1X.—This characteristic of 
the hen, with a similar application, appears in Burck- 
hardt’s Arabic Proverbs, 510 (ed. 2, p. 184): ‘ They 
said to the hen, ‘* Eat, and do not scatter (the corn) 
about.’ ‘‘I cannot leave off my habits,” she replied. 
It is useless to instruct an inveterate scoundrel in 
morals...’ 

The illustration—derived from fable probably-- 
appears in Greek: Plut. ep) moAumpayuootyns 3, 
p. 516 D,  Wuxn...€xmnda Odpate kal mAavarar wept 
TadAdtpia, Bdoxovea kal malvovoa Td KandnOes. ws 
yap ipvis ev oikia MoAAGKIS, TpOpi}s TOAATS mapanet- 
hévns, eis ywviay Katadiaa oKadever 

ty0a ye mov Siadpaived’ Gr ev xomplyn pula Kpibh, 
TapamAngiws of moAuMpaymores... 
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and Artemius sought for Athanasius in the 
house of the Virgin Eudaemonis. 


4. Dr. Gelzer holds that the original records 
of the Nicene Council were lost or destroyed 
by the Arianizers of the next generation, 
and that the list of bishops present was 
restored from memory by Athanasius and 
the Council of Alexandria in 362. 

The extant list, he holds, cannot be orig- 
inal, because it arranges the bishops by 
provinces, whereas from the Council of 
Ephesus onward (and therefore probably 
earlier) the signatures are in order of rank 
—first patriarchs, then metropolitans, then 
bishops. He also points out that Socrates 
(/7.E. i. 13) refers only to the Synodicon of 
Athanasius, and that the Council of Alex- 
andria was very zealous for the Nicene 
Creed. 

His case however does not seem made out. 
The signatures are in order of rank at Se- 
leucia in 359 (Epiph. Haer. 73, 26) but not 
at Philippopolis in 343 (Hilary, /ragm. 3), 
so that it would be rash to decide for certain 
which way the Nicene list was drawn up. 

As acritical edition however of the extant 
list, the present leaves little to be desired. 
First we have four Latin recensions, and 
these are followed by two Greek, one Coptic, 
two Syriac (Dr. Braun has since published 
a third in Knopfler’s Kyschliche Studien), 
an Arabic, and an Armenian, all with 
critical apparatus. Full indices are also 
given. The number of bishops is about 
220; but the Coptic is incomplete, and the 
Arabic makes it up to the traditional 
318, including (amongst others) Silvester 
of Rome, and perpetrating many other 
blunders. 

H. M. Gwarkin. 











Clem, Alex. p. 271, 24, vad why kal eis Tas efirjAous 
Bapas kal eis Ta Gpyupdvnra avSparoda onadac: Kal 
Siappimrover ta xphuara, Sixny dpvldwy kexopecuevwv Ta 
Tov Biov cxadrevovoa Kémpia. 

W. G. HEADLAM. 


* x 
* 


Sr. Curysostom, Hom. XIII in Ephes. p. 830.— 
Commenting on Eph. iv 22 Chrysostom says that 
6 madaids &vOpwros is often ruined by ém@uuta. He 
gives an illustration xaOawep yap 7d Epiov ad’ av 
tlerera: amd To’Twy Kal awdAAvTal, OUTW Kal 6 TadaLds 
&vOpwros and adds instances kal yap 8diys épws 
amddAvat kal doval moAAdKIS amwAegay. The purpose 
of this note is to call attention to a mistranslation 
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as I take it, of the former sentence, which, being 
found in the Latin version (that of Hervetus 
Aurelius of Rheims, c. 1603) given opposite the 
Greek by Montfaucon and Migne and being repeated 
in the Oxford Library of the Fathers (1841 and 1879), 
may be said to be in possession. Hervetus renders 
sicut enim lana ab iis perditur ex quibus nascitur, 
ita etiam vetus homo. So the Oxford translation : 
‘As wool is destroyed by the very same imeans by 
which it is produced,’ &c. Surely this does not 
yield a good sense. Sheep, our wool-producers, 
cannot be said tlxrew their wool or to be in the 
habit of destroying it. And yet our author has 
evidently some familiar or even proverbial experience 
in mind. The ‘vetus Latina’ (Wolfgang Musculus, 
Basle, 1536) gives the same sense, but a reprint 
(Basle, 1558) substitutes guemadmodum lana ab his 
quae parit ab iis perditur. This rendering had oc- 
curred to me and is, I think, clearly right. lerera: 
must be middle and aq’ dv = amd rovTwy & (accus.), 
as in the example from Demosthenes given by Kriiger 
(51, 11, 2) ag’ dv yap mpocare? xa daveifera:, amd 
rovtwy Sider. The sense will then be: as épiov 
breeds the moths that destroy it, so épws in ‘the 
old man’ often leads to his destruction. Field’s A 
reads rixre: (‘ex corr.’), which requires the same 
sense. Compare Job xiii 28 madawita domwep 
iudriov ontdéSpwrov and Is. li 8 ds Epa BpwOhoera 
bmd ontés. For the play upon words (&pws, epiov) 
compare St. Chrysostom’s comment, often repeated 

him, on the Foolish Virgins: évexan@noay... 
ZAAeufiv édalov: rovréatw ovK emolovy eAenuoobyny 
(Hom. vi in ii Tim.). 

W. A. Cox. 
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THE WORDS mpookepddAaiov AND ‘ mpooKepdan,’— 
Professor Sale’s statement (C.R. xii. 347) of the rule 
on the subject of Greek substantives compounded 
with prepositions seems perfectly accurate ; but one 
of his illustrations is unfortunate. He says: ‘The 
classical word for a pillow is mpooxepdaAaiov, but in 
the Septuagint it is mpoonepaan.’ 

But ‘ rpooxepddn’ is simply a ghost-word, arising, 
like Virgil’s Inarime, from misreading two words as 
one. It is properly ignored by Liddell and Scott 
(8th ed.), by Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance, and 
by Swete in the Cambridge edition of the LXX, 
In all the passages cited for ‘mpooxepadn’ Swete 
reads mpds kepadjs (Gen. xxviii. 11; 1 Regg. xxvi, 
11, 12). The combination amd mpds Kxepadrjs in 
1 Regg. Joc. cit., which was misunderstood by the 
copyists, explains the apparition ‘rpooxepaAn.’ There 
should be nothing in the use of ard mpés to startle a 
student of the LXX. Very many examples of 
amd dmicbev and awd Eumpoober could be cited from 
the LXX. and the other Greek versions of the O.T. 

It may be added that the classical word mpockepd- 
Aaov undoubtedly continued in use in the Hel'enistic 
and Graeco-Roman periods (¢.g. 1 Esdr. iii. 8 ; Ezech, 
xiii. 18, 20; Evang. S. Mare. iv. 38; Plutarch, De 
Adulat. et Amic. 17 and 22; Dio Cass 59, 7), though 
this could not be discovered from Liddell and Scott's 
somewhat meagre account of the word. 


ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, 
Melbourne University. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


SOME RECENT WORKS ON ASIA 
MINOR. 


1. La Lydie et le Monde Grec au temps des 
Mermnades, par GeorcEs Raver. Paris: 
Thorin. 

2. Hn Phrygie: Rapport scientifique sur 
une mission scientifique en Asie Mineure 
(Aoit, Sept. 1893). G. Raver. Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale. 1895. 

3. De Coloniis a Macedonibus in Asiam cis 
Taurum deductis. G. Raper. Paris: 
Thorin. 1892. 

4. Aus Lydien: Epigraphisch-Geograph- 
ische Reisefriichte, von Kart Burescu. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1898. 


M. Georces Rapet, formerly of the Ecole 
d’Athénes, now Professor at Bordeaux, is 
one of the growing number of scholars who 
havedevotedat least considerable part of their 
time and work to the problems furnished 
by ancient Asia Minor. I propose, after 
too long procrastination, to notice—much 
more briefly than they deserve—a few of 


the writings by which he has illuminated 
the subject. Some of his most valuable 
work—as is always the case—takes the 
form of short articles in magazines.1 Each 
of the books which are here noticed has at 
once a historical, a geographical, a topo 
graphical, an epigraphical, and an anti- 
quarian side; and any of them might 
usefully engage the whole of our space ; but 
we can briefly notice only the most 
prominent points in each case. 

. His historico-geographical account of 
early Lydia is without exception the most 
brilliant piece of writing that has ever been 
consecrated to any district of Asia Minor. 
It is a most fascinating and striking picture 
of country and national character, vividly 
conceived and portrayed. A remarkable 
power of imagining the conditions and 
general character of ancient life is at once 


1 For example, the reviews of Lanckoronski’s 
great folios, which he has published in the Revue 
Archéologique under the titles les Villes de la Pam- 
phylie and les Villes de la Pisidie, are rather elabor- 
ate fresh studies of the subject than mere reviews. 
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guided and stimulated by sound knowledge 
and by familiarity with the natural features 
of the land. I have heard the style criti- 
cised by his countrymen as failing in the 
noble and graceful simplicity of the purest 
French prose ; but to the untutored taste of 
a northern barbarian, who has not enjoyed 
the advantage of a proper French training, 
it seems a very effective and vigorous 
style, revelling in its own power of repro- 
ducing in words the infinite variety of mood 
and tone in the brilliant light of an Asiatic 
landscape. I am very sure that no ome who 
takes up the book, and opens it at the 
chapter on the Lydian civilisation will fail 
to read the work from end to end; and, 
when he does that, he will understand, even 
though he has never seen the country, 
something of the fascination that the 
problems of its mixed civilisation and the 
eternal conflict of East and West of which 
it has been, is, and will be the scene, 
exercise on all who have wandered in the 
country—a fascination almost stronger than 
that of Greece itself. 

The book is divided into two parts, the 
Lydian Land and the Lydian State. In 
the first there are chapters on the ‘ Relief 
du Sol’ (a subject of special importance in 
Anatolia, which is ‘une terre d’Asie en- 
chassée dans un littoral d’Europe’), on the 
river system, the roads and fortresses, pro- 
ducts, climate, and ethnography. The 
last is a thorny subject, on which it is hard 
to say much that will be generally accepted ; 
but M. Radet has been able to say a good 
deal that is very well put. 

The second part is the mass of the book, 
pp. 63-304. It contains chapters on the 
Origines, on the political situation of 
Western Asia in the eighth century, on the 
Lydian revolution of 687 B.c., on Gyges, on 
his successors, and on the Lydian civilisa- 
tion. The book ends with twenty pages of 
Notes Justificatives. 

An index would add immensely to the 
usefulness of the book; and its 324 pages 
might without much difficulty have been 
furnished with at least an index of ancient 
names, by means of which one usually 
would be able to find a passage which one 
has read in the book but cannot rediscover 
at need, 

If space permitted, there are, naturally, 
many points on which I should like to say a 
little, and to make corrections. For 
example, on p. 35 M. Radet quotes from an 
inscription of the Caicos valley, published in 
C.L.G. 3658, a reference to soldiers érd ris 
Maxade‘as. He connects this with the plain 
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of Pankaleia near Amorion ;! and founds on 
it the theory of a great road leading direct 
from Amorion to the Caicos valley. It is 
true that there can always be a road from 
any point in the inner country to any 
harbour on the coast ; but apart from that 
a road from Amorion to the Caicos valley 
could never be a route of real consequence 
in the development of the coast. As to the 
inscription, M. Waddington found on revising 
the stone? that the reading of C./.@. was 
false, and in his great epigraphic work (Le 
Bas iii. No. 1011) he gives the correct 
reading zapaXeias, i.e. tapadias. M. Radet 
says many very hard things about my 
humble attempts to elucidate the geography 
and topography of Asia Minor; but, if he 
had oftener consulted the index to my 
Historical Geography he would have been 
saved from some unfortunate mistakes, and 
from this among others. I at first made 
exactly the same mistake about IaxaAe.a, 
and then, discovering my error in time, 
inserted a note to warn future students 
against it (see p. 452 of my Histor. Geogr.). 

In the frequent contradictions of my topo- 
graphical views which occur in the book, | 
accept as correct his defence (p. 315) of 
Ptolemy’s statement. 

M. Radet expresses his criticisms with a 
vigour and freedom of speech that is quite 
delightfully refreshing; and they are 
directed more frequently against myself 
than against any other. Only in one case is 
his criticism really regrettable, and that is 
where he accuses Dr. Schuchhardt of bad 
faith (pp. 319 and 320). With that ex- 
ception M. Radet is a thoroughly chivalrous 
antagonist ; and there is a hearty, breezy 
outspokenness about his sharpest invective 
that makes it impossible to feel angry. He 
seems always to regard a discussion as a 
duel in which he must do his utmost to kill 
his antagonist ; but he offers every advan- 
tage to his opponent and scorns any unfair 
stroke. I am indebted to him for several 
useful corrections of my mistakes, and for 


1 The name Pankaleia occurs only in late Byzan- 
tine time, and the ancient authorities differ as to its 
position. M. Radet assumes the truth of my argu- 
ment as to the situation in Histor. Geog. p. 231, 
which he quotes. I am not aware that any other 
modern writer on ancient geography has mentioned 
the word. 

2 It is in the British Museum, and therefore 
readily accessible. 

3 *Qui témoigne de l’industrieuse habilité de son 
auteur, mais qui fait moins d’honneur a sa bonne foi.’ 
Again: ‘Schuchhardt spécule sur l’ignorance du 
lecteur,’ and ‘toute l’argumentation repose sur une 
équivoque,’ ete, 
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some brilliant and illuminative suggestions.! 
I have to mourn over two or three cases in 
which, through misconception, I previously 
had criticised him wrongly, and for which I 
can only express sincere regret. But on 
most of the questions that he has raised 
against me he seems to me to have missed the 
truth. In a number of these cases, either 
new evidence or the opinion of subsequent 
explorers has gone against him. In some 
we were both alike wrong. I tranquilly 
await the progress of discovery. To discuss 
the cases here would be neither suitable nor 
possible. 


2. In his book, Hn Phrygie, containing a 
report of a short journey in Asia Minor in 
1893, M. Radet’s weak points are more ap- 
parent. In that year he spent 7-13 August 
in Bithynia, and 13 August to 2 Sept. in 
Phrygia ; but of that brief time illness made 
several days ineffective.2 Pages 6-71 of the 
book are devoted to what we should in 
England publish separately as a popular 
account of the tour—very interestingly and 
well narrated, with very few archaeological 
details to weary the ordinary reader. Pp. 
71-92 contain an elaborate account of the 
topography of Dorylaion, in which there is 
much that I cannot accept ; but as Prof, A. 
Korte has already discussed, and (as | 
think) sufficiently disproved, the general 
theory, I need not go into the subject. In 
93-128 there is a study, sur la Géographie 
historique dela Phrygie du sud-ouest, which 
gives a sketch of the topography of the 
greater part of Phrygia. This sketch is 
founded on quite  insuflicient know- 
ledge. Anyone can make’ a theory of 
the ancient topography of Phrygia, provided 
he be sufficiently vague in his conception of 
roads, situations, and distances. On page 
after page proofs appear of the want of 
accurate information. I take an example at 
random. On p. 123 he speaks of the hot 
springs of Leontos Kome ; and mentions my 
suggestion that they are to be sought for 
‘ soit dans langle nord-ouest soit dans la partie 
sud-ouest de Caystropédion.’ This is vague 
and misleading. In the page which he 
quotes I give the exact situation of the two 
alternate identifications, and neither is in 
the south-west of Caystropedion. Then 
M. Radet gives his own view: @ Kara- 
Arslan Tchihatcheff signale en effet des eaux 


' They have been carefully stated in the fullest 


possible terms in my Cities and Bishoprics of 


Phrygia, and need not be repeated here. 
2 M. Radet had travelled several times previously 
in Phrygia. 


chaudes. Now Kara-Arslan means Black 
Lion, and here obviously is the ancient 
Lion-Village in a Turkish dress! The 
theory is delightful and convincing. Pro- 
fessor Partsch of Breslau has selected it for 
warm praise: it is so ingenious that it fully 
deserves all the praise. But, unluckily, it 
is founded on a series of errors. (1) There 
are no hot springs at Kara-Arslan. (2) 
The hot-springs mentioned by Tchihatcheff 
are situated about seven miles E.S.E. from 
Kara-Arslan between Tchobanlar and Yeni- 
Keui # now that is the precise place where 
I proposed to place Leontos-Kome :* M, 
Radet begins by condemning me, and ends 
by confirming me, because his ideas of the 
country are so vague and misty. (3) Kara. 
Arslan is an estate belonging to the 
Tchelebi-Effendi, the head of the dervishes of 
Kara-Hissar, a Tekke second only to that of 
Konia in the whole of Turkey. The family, 
the most aristocratic and dignified and 
courteous that I have ever known in Turkey 
(not excepting the Tchelebi-Effendi at 
Konia, the noblest in the land), is of ancient 
Seljuk descent, direct from the Sultans of 
Roum. The emblem of the Seljuks was the 
‘dread lion,’ + and the emblem gave name 
to the estate that belongs to the family. 
The modern name of the estate therefore 
has nothing to do with the ancient hot- 
springs. (4) I have now, like Prof. A. 
Korte, but on different grounds, come to the 
conclusion that the other of the two alterna- 
tives which I originally suggested was the 
right one, and that Leontos-Kome lies in the 
north-west angle of Caystropedion, at the 
hot-springs called Kazli-Gyol-Hammam. It 
may be added that in 1884, attracted by 
the noteworthy name, I camped a night at 
Kara-Arslan, and found no signs of ancient 
life there except a few carried stones. 

I might go over the pages of M. Radet’s 
study, pointing out in detail reasons for the 
judgment that it will not permanently add 
to the justly high reputation that he has 
acquired by other work. He does not know 
the country well enough to see the 
difficulties. He makes rouds go where no 
road is possible (let him who thinks this too 
sharp a criticism go along the road marked 
on M. Radet’s map by double lines as 
a specially important artery, from Sarai- 
Keui by Aidoz to Hissar and Akmonia and 
there forking ; if after this he still thinks I 


3 My wordsare ‘14 miles E.S.E. from Kara-Hissar, 
between Tchobanlar and Yeni-Keui.’ Kara-Arslan is 
8 miles S.E. of Kara-Hissar. 

* Kara, ‘black,’ is regularly used of anything great 
or strong or terrible. 
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speak too sharply, he will be justified in 
setting aside my opinion in everything else 
topographical) ; and on this he builds up 
a complete theory of topography, logical, 
self-consistent, bold and ingenious, which 
impresses and dominates the minds of those 
who have not seen the country. But the 
railway now goes far, we shall soon have 
decent maps, and it will then be seen who 
has travelled and observed, surveyed and 
mapped, and who has drawn his map from 
his imagination and from _ second-hand 
information. Time will set all things in 
their proper light, and will in due course 
make clear the difference between exact 
knowledge and vague opinions. 

It is, perhaps, only fair to say that my 
judgment may seem to some to be guided by 
prejudice. With some writers on Anatolian 
topography I find myself in general — 
ment as to rae and differ only a 
regards details ; but M. Radet and I differ 
fundamentally as regards method, and only 
agree occasionally as to details. Hence as 
time goes on our views become on the whole 
more divergent. For example he accepts 
my view as to Tralla; but simultaneously 
with his work I published a correction of 
my view about that city. If I were to 
criticize this essay in a thorough-going way, 
it would be to take many of the paragraphs, 
and show why I should prefer a different 
method of reasoning in each of them. To 
seize firmly the critical points, and found 
one’s reasoning upon them, is the only pro- 
cedure in topographical reasoning. But 
what are the critical points? As to “th: at, we 
are hopelessly disagreed ; and the difference 
is so great that there seems no possibility of 
reconciling them. 

It is, however, impossible that a mind so 
acute, self-reliant, and ingenious as M. 
Radet’s should apply itself to any subject 
without finding many things that are in- 
structive and saying them well; and I have 
adopted his views as to the position of 
‘Socratu’ and of Alia, and as to the correc- 
tion of the corrupt name Debalikia in 
Hierocles into Sibidounda (though without 
feeling very confident that this is right). 

M. Radet often blames me for too great 
freedom in altering the text (corrupt as it 
admittedly is) of ancient names in the lists 
and other documents; and [ quite admit 
that I have probably gone too far in the 
attempt to introduce order amid the dire 
confusion that reigned, though I think, too, 
that the general idea was a “good one, even 
if the execution was sometimes faulty. But 
he himself makes changes from which I 


would shrink. He identifies Aurakleia or 
Aurokla with Akroenos, and Karoura with 
Kydrara. He revolts from the name ‘So- 
cratu’ (which is mentioned in the Peu- 
tinger Table), very justifiably; and his 
principle of correction is that the true 
name must consist of seven letters: nous 
rencontrons dans la nomenclature géographique 
un mot de sept letives ‘ Motella’ qui se substi- 
tuerait bien, paléographiquement, & ‘ Socratu.’ 
On pourrait encore,et mieux, songer a‘Pepoura’ 
(p. 110). In these cases I take Aurokla as 
equivalent to Aulokra or Aurokra, and 
Socratu as an attempt to express in Latin 
eis xwptov "Atvos (which as a fact was situated 
exactly where M. Radet puts ‘Socratu’ on 
his map); cp. Stabiu in the same authority 
for eis TaBiov. There are many corruptions 
in the Table ; but M. Radet’s rule that the 
true word must contain exactly the same 
number of letters as the corruption would 
lead to strange results. Karoura I regard 


s a different nameand place from Kydrara. 


3. The collection of the names of Macedo- 
nian colonies in Asia Minor is a very useful 
work. M. Radet makes a stately list of 
119. The number makes one hesitate. One 
hundred and nineteen in the western half of 
the country alone, no account being taken 
of the eastern half! But the principles on 
which the list is drawn up are very dangerous. 
Wherever any one of such personal names as 
Alexander, Amyntas, Antiochus, Themison, 
Andronicus, &ec., even Attalus, is found in 
inscriptions (these belong tothe Roman period 
almost entirely), there we havea Macedonian 
colony. But many of these names are due 
simply to the tendency of the natives to 
adopt Greek names when they learned the 
Greek language ; and they commonly adopted 
famous names. Hence Alexander is a com- 
mon name among the Jews (Cities and Bish. 
of Phr., Pt. ii. p. 672). In a country ruled 
first by a succession of Antiochi, then by a 
succession of Attali, these names were cer- 
tain to be adopted widely. ‘Themison proves, 
not Macedonian origin, but rather the in- 
fluence of Antiochus’s general, from whom 
the Seleucid colony Themisonion took its 
name. Similarly the Roman names Flavius, 
Aelius, Aurelius, &c., were successively in- 
troduced in honour of the emperors, and the 
names of governors often spread in the 
provinces which they administered. 

The occurrence of a Macedonian name of 
a month in an inscription at any place is 
also taken as a proof of a Macedonian colony. 
But the Pergamenian civilisation—not to 
mention the Seleucid—encouraged the use of 
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the Macedonian names for the months ; and 
they were introduced even at Pergamos and 
became common there. It would be as 
reasonable to make Pergamos a Macedonian 
colony as many of the other places in the 
list. Eumeneia, which boasts on its coins 
of Achaean origin, Synnada, which on its 
coins celebrates its Dorian blood, are both 
given as Macedonian. 

Again, wherever the noun xarouxou or the 
verb xavouxely, KaTotkovvres, Occurs in an in- 
scription, a Macedonian colony is planted ; 
as if there were no xarouxoivres except 
Macedonians. Greeks, Jews, Romans, and 
strangers generally were all said xarowxeiv. 
Thus, e.g., on p. 30 M. Radet places a Mace- 
donian colony at Iné on account of an in- 
scription, which he quotes as of év Nae 
Katoukouvtes, omitting the words that follow 
“‘Pwpaio te x[ali [evo]. This is obviously 
a mere slip due to hasty composition. There 
are many signs that the work was done too 
quickly, as eg. in the Latin on p. 10, cui 
legentes ambigui haerent; p. 11 Byzantiae 
seribenti. To this want of care is un- 
doubtedly due the absence of proper clas- 
sification and distinction which detract from 
the value of the list of colonies. 

I should not have mentioned the faults of 
this book, had it not been that the list has 
become a standard, and is quoted in a recent 
number of Hermes by a distinguished young 
scholar as a conclusive authority for the 
origin of so many cities from Macedonian 
mercenary soldiers. Thus it has become 
necessary to protest against such uncritical 
acceptance of its conclusions. A very 
different conception of the meaning of 
KaTotkovrres, and katouxia appears in the next 
book on our list. 


4, The untimely death of Karl Buresch 
was the greatest loss that the exploration of 
Asia Minor has sustained in recent years. 
The sketch of his life prefixed to this post- 
humous publication by his teacher, Professor 
O. Ribbeck (whose death Bonn has recently 
deplore) reveals a singularly charming and 
enthusiastic personality. To me, personally, 
it is a cause of special sorrow that fate did 
not bring me into relations with him, even 
by letter, until the last few weeks of his 
life. His earlier writings were buried in 
publications that I did not see ; and it was 
only the accident that a common friend 
reported to him some highly complimentary 
language which I had used about one of his 
articles, that led to a too short correspond- 
ence. 

Buresch, p. 2, says that ‘ the term xatocxta, 


which occurs so often in inser. of Asia 
Minor, is synonymous with xwpy, as Foucart 
remarked B.C.H. ix. 1885, p. 395’: the 
same place is called by both names, and the 
government of a katotkia is styled xwyapyia.! 
He regards a katoikia as a large and 
prosperous kéme, a ‘ Landstadt,’ a town not 
possessing the constitution of a city. The 
constitution of the katoikiat seems to have 
been modelled on that of poleis: the titles 
dpxwv THs Karouxias, prytanis, agoranomos, 
logistes, stephanephoros, occur in them. A 
gerousia might exist in a katoikia; and 
Buresch even thinks that there might bea 
Senate and Demos. But it is, 1 think, 
probable that the Senate could not exist in 
a katoikia, which was subject to a polis: 
that institution was confined to self-governing 
communities. Now Buresch omits to take 
notice of one class of communities, styled 
kwporoAes in Byzantine documents. An 
excellent example is furnished by Teira, the 
katoikia where Buresch finds a Senate and 
Demos. Teira was the leading village or 
katoikia of the Kaystrianoi, a self-governing 
people, who possessed the right of coining 
money, and therefore constituted in the 
strictest sense a komopolis. Coins of the 
Kaystrianoi are found, both autonomous of 
the last century B.c. and imperial under 
Pius. But a state which had the right of 
coining must have been autonomous and 
self-governing, and could not be subject to 
any other city. The Kaystrianoi, then, 
formed a state of the native Anatolian type, 
organized on the village-system (oixeioda 
kwpndov), and not on the Greek polis- 
system. Teira was the largest and most 
important of these komai or katotkiai ; and 
the Senate of the Kaystrianoi 1s alluded to in 
the inscription of Teira; and on p. 2 f. 
Buresch shows himself quite aware that 
Teira was a village of the Kaystrianoi. 

But on p. 32, forgetting all about his 
previous view,” Buresch speaks about Teira 
as subject to Ephesus, because in a Teiran 
inscription it is said that a copy is deposited 
in the archives at Ephesus. But the copy 
was deposited at Ephesus not because Teira 
looked to Ephesus as its superior city, but 
because Ephesus was the seat of the con- 
ventus ; and in this passage, pp. 30-32, 
Buresch is explaining that such copies were 


1 Sm. Mous. No. 64 ¢, 04 7': TH Xovdpiavav kodup 
and 7H [Xovdpiavav] cvyKxaroxlg (the inscr. were 
found together, so that the restoration is highly 
probable); Sm. Mous, No. 00’: bmp kwpuapxias 
éavtod TH ‘WeupuTnvay Karoia ; Buresch, p. 1: 77 
Tareikwuntav Katoixiqa . . . émmedAnocapévav .. - 
K@UapX@v. 

2 Stated on p. 2 f. 
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deposited either in the archives of the 
governing city, or of the conventus, or of 
both. 

In my own work a view intermediate 
between these extremes is taken. Katoikoi 
in earlier time were probably mercenaries, 
as M. Radet thinks (but not merely Mace- 
donian, as he implies); but Buresch is 
certainly right about all katotkiai in upper 
Anatolia in the centuries after Christ ; and 
the verb xarouxetv merely implies residence 
without citizenship (as an incola). 

In this discrepancy we have one out of 
many signs of the want of proper editing of 
the text. Had Dr. Buresch lived to correct 
the proofs, such contradictions would have 
been removed. It is clear that the epigra- 
phic studies which form the chief part of the 
book, pp. 1-132, were written at different 
dates and in different attitudes towards the 
material. It would have involved some real 
care and study of Asia Minor to select the 
statement which corresponded to the author’s 
mature view in each case. For, like a true 
scholar, Buresch was steadily struggling on- 
wards towards the truth; and amid the 
many brilliant discoveries and suggestions 
of his early work, there are many things 
which he himself abandoned as time passed, 
and others which he would have abandoned 
had he been granted a longer life. One does 
not like to say much about the editorial 
work, as the editor is now dead, and pro- 
bably the want of care and knowledge shown 
in it was caused by failing health; but, 
certainly, the book would have been a far 
more worthy memorial of the author’s 
ability and learning if the proof-sheets had 
been revised throughout by a responsible 
editor, skilled in the special subjects, of 
whom Germany has no lack. Dr. Cichorius 
is mentioned in the preface; but clearly 
he cannot have had the whole submitted to 
him. 

An example may be given of a conjecture, 
which Buresch probably wrote hurriedly, as 
a thought struck him, but which he would 
never have allowed to stand, if he had seen 
it in proof. On p. 27, the transcription 


OIKATOIKO.NIE//TOXO 
oi Karouot (é)v ‘Te[p ofA ]o[ pw] 


is obviously imposible ; Buresch was not so 
bad a copyist as to misrepresent a text to 
such an extent as his own transcript implies. 
[ defend Buresch against himself and his 
editor. ‘hey make him out to have omitted 


an E, to have indicated a gap where there 


should be no gap, and to have miscopied 
TOXO for POAO.! If sucha transcript as 
the above is permitted, epigraphy degenerates 
into mere guesswork. Yet, on the sole 
authority of this fragment, Hierolophos is 
accepted by Kiepert as a discovery, and 
placed without hesitation on the map of 
Lydia (incorporated in the book). Now, so 
high is Kiepert’s well-deserved reputation, 
that any ancient name placed on his maps 
is accepted by the world (until he himself 
publishes a new and better map); and there- 
fore one must protest against this utterly 
unjustifiable and false interpretation. 

The proper transcription is, indubitably, 


ot Karotko| d|y[7]e[s] 7d xo[piov], (te. xwpiov) 


| for T is not even an error of the copyist ; 
it merely shows that the upper part of the 
letter was broken. So with: for Y. O for 
Q is a fault that every copyist knows well: 
it is often hard to distinguish between 
them, when the horizontal lines at the 
bottom of Q are injured: I have in my 
note books several cases in which it is noted 
that a certain letter may be either 0 or QQ. 
Moreover, Buresch’s copy may perhaps be 
right, for confusion between o and w began 
early in Asia Minor (though hardly so early 
as this inscription seems to be). 

It may be said that Kiepert merely makes 
the accompanying map to embody Buresch’s 
views, and does not express any opinion as 
to the correctness of these views. ‘That, 
however, is not the case. Kiepert embodies 
his own opinions in this map, even when 
they are in flat contradiction with the views 
expressed by Buresch in the text. For ex- 
ample, Buresch, p. 168 f. discusses the ques- 
tion whether Trajanopolis was situated at 
Tcharik-Keui or Giaour-Euren, and considers 
that his discoveries prove it to have been on 
the latter site. But in the map Kiepert 
places it at Tcharik-Keni. Again Buresch, 
p. 189, scouts the idea that Temuos was 
situated at Ulujak ; but in the map Kiepert 
indicates it there. In both cases Buresch is 
right, so far as I may presume to judge ; 
and they are examples of one striking merit 
in his work. He has the topographical in- 
stinct. He appreciates topographical argu- 
ments and uses topographical reasoning in a 
masterly way. This is by no means a com- 
mon faculty ; or, rather, the knowledge upon 
which alone it can be safely founded is very 


1 The correspondence is so indicated in the 
printed work. 
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rare. There have been travellers and writers 
on the subject, who could name a site 
correctly when an inscription was found upon 
it giving the name—and no more., When- 
ever they were called upon to decide on a 
more complicated problem, they looked at part 
of the evidence, and came to a false con- 
clusion. They had not patience to co- 
ordinate in their mind the entire evidence, 
geographical and otherwise, and then strike 
the balance. No living scholar has shown 
more power of estimating apparently con- 
flicting evidence, and gradually working his 
way to the truth, than Buresch. He had to 
serve an apprenticeship, like everybody ; he 
rose to higher things on stepping-stones of 
his dead theories. The unthinking critic 
will blame him, because he has often changed 
his opinion, and will say, perhaps, that one 
never knows what his final opinion is, and 
therefore cannot feel any confidence in him. 
But those who have the topographical in- 
stinct recognise that every change in his 
views is a step towards the truth, made 
because new evidence has enabled him to 
narrow the possible range of the solution. 
In the first stage the evidence leaves open a 
wide circle; and the topographer chooses 
some site which he knows within the circle, 
often by a confessed conjecture, sometimes 
with over-confidence. New evidence narrows 
the circle, and often excludes the first con- 
jecture ; but in many such cases that conjec- 
ture was the necessary stepping-stone towards 
the final discovery. It may be that two or 
three steps are needed; and then the bad 
topographer ridicules the change of mind, 
ignorant that such is the path of discovery 
in difficult cases. It may be said—why 
publish the first guesses? why not wait till 
certainty is attained? Chiefly because one is 
not always master of one’s work. One is 
often compelled to publish what one knows 
to be immature. Thus, to take a humble 
example, neither my Historical Geography 
nor the Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia 
would have yet been published, if I had been 
free to take my own course; and I should 
have continued to work out parts of the 
problem in detail. But one is fortunate in 
being compelled to publish quickly, for the 
journey is accomplished far sooner, if one is 
whipped on; and many things which are 
rightly said in my Historical Geography 
would still be hid from me, had not the 
book been imposed on me as an inevitable 
duty. 

So it has been with Buresch. His work 
bears marks of prematureness ; but his mark 
will always remain on the map of Lydia. 


He has made many brilliant discoveries ; but 
hard fate has denied him the final steps, 
Mihi autem videtur acerba semper et immatura 
mors eorum qui immortale aliquid parant | 
None mourn for him more sincerely, few 
more deeply, than I. 

As to his point of view towards the religion 
and antiquities of Asia Minor, it is exactly 
what seems to me right. He is in full 
sympathy with the peculiar character of 
Anatolian life. The country has enthralled 
his soul, and therefore he understands it, 
and deals with it as a master. ‘There is no 
book from which I have learned so much, 
and with which I find myself in such accord, 
as this unfinished work. 

The best conclusion to this too short 
notice will be to add some confirmations 
and corrections. Here I find myself in an 
embarrassing position, for there is hardly a 
page on which I have not something to say. 
I take a few cases at random. 

Buresch, p. 49, points out how frequently 
a badly-formed symbol representing xi has 
been misread as sigma or zeta, and expresses 
the wish that inscriptions which have been 
read as containing the form ’Agcorrnvis 
should be verified. In 1884 I read «i in 
place of zeta in several inscriptions where 
*"Aiiorrnvos is published ; and there is practi- 
cally no doubt that Axiottenos was the 
correct name of this Lydian god. 

On p. 111, No. 53, a better restoration 
would be [Mdp ?]xos Tatiar[od tiv orjAA]qv! 
éxoino|a tavrnv, a|redeyxOleis ird av] ridikwr 
vily d& koAacgGeis],? pera viod [éornAXoypa|pyoa 
ras [dvvapes ipov]. The analogies collected 
in my forthcoming chapter on this district 
of the Phrygian frontier-lands will prove the 
general sense, though not the exact words of 
this tentative restoration. 

On p. 83, No. 40, NO, after year and 
month, is obviously the day (according to 
the usual formula). Read vo(vpyvia). 

On p. 45 warpa for watpadéAdy is said to 
be peculiar to Lydia; but it is found at 
Eumeneia Cit. and Bish. Nos. 272 and 361. 
On p. 46 the name is perhaps Eivopudnos for 
Eiyvepovios. On p. 24 it is stated that érovs 
me Tov kai x’ cannot, as Waddington thought, 
indicate a double date, on the ground that the 
double date must be indicated by the formula 
érovus nt Tod S& adrod x’. This statement is full 
of errors, and I do not believe that Buresch 
wrote it. It shows the correcting (?) hand of 


1 AA is given in the copy as M, a common error, 
often made by the engraver himself in these rude 
inscriptions of confession. 

* §€ improves the syntax, but probably the writer 
did not write it. 
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an editor, who thought that mastery of Greek 
and Latin implies mastery of Anatolian 
usages and antiquities (a mistake which is 
not unparalleled among great German 
classical scholars). The formula m’, rod dé 
airod 7, would be most unusual. I know 
only one example of it, and Buresch himself 
remarks on p. 51 that he knows only one, 
while he actually quotes an example of the 
formula 7’ cat 7’, whose existence is denied 
on p. 24. The further error as to Wadding- 
ton’s opinion, as well as the interpretation of 
the double era in this inscription, is shown 
in Classical Review, 1898, p. 340. 

On p. 32 note, Buresch corrects M. Fou- 
cart and me for assigning the village 
Dareioukome to the territory of Magnesia. 
But in the passage which he quotes I assign 
Dareioukome to the territory of the Hyr- 
cani, dissenting expressly from M. Foucart. 
This is an example out of several where my 
views are first misread and then contra- 
dicted. 

On p. 197 an inscription seen at Koula is 
traced to its origin in a village Koeres three 
miles south-east from Koula. The stone has, 
however, travelled much further. I saw 
and copied it at Simav, 50 miles north of 
Koula, in 1884; and published it with a 
more complete and accurate text! in Journ. 
of Hell. Stud. 1889, p. 227. The ancient 
village Keryza, mentioned in the inscription, 
is placed by Buresch and Kiepert at the 
place where Buresch supposes the stone to 
have been found. This identification becomes 
groundless, when it is shown that the stone 
has come from Simav. 

On p. 87 pera trav ouvyevav éé (€)iddTwv 
(which Buresch, like previous editors, finds 
unintelligible) ought, of course, to be read 
owyevav €&, (€)iddrwy, as I pointed out in 
Journ. Hell. Stud. 1889, p. 227. 

On p. 58ff. an inscription is restored 
dvertan 6 Buwpos mpovo| noav |ros Tov Sovpov 
& Tov idtwv Tis vavxdpov, and thus rendered : 
‘the altar was erected, while the priestess 
who guards the temple provided for the cele- 
bration at her own expense.’ Doumos, a 
Lydian word corresponding to 8Sdéuos and 
domus, is used in another inscription of the 
district in the sense of a religious associa- 
tion, as Buresch shows clearly and well. 
But he goes on to argue that in this case it 
means the rites performed by the association. 
Then instead of connecting zpovoycavros Tot 
Sovuov, he connects zpovoraavros Tis vavKdpou, 
on the ground that ‘ the connecting of masc. 
participle with feminine words is found 

’ For PadaAi@ the true text is MadAuKcéd. IradAug 


for "IraAicg is not impossible on the stone, but 
gives no good sense. 


from early times in so many indubitable 
examples that it need only be noted here.’ 
The reference which is added to Hatzidakis 
Einl. in die Neugr. Gram. p. 144 throws no 
light on this extraordinary statement. 
Hatzidakis quotes only a few examples of 
very late date? and of the most contemptible 
character (grammatically speaking), such as 
eldov yuvaixes duviovras in Papyres du Louvre 
No. 23. It is obvious that the word da has 
been omitted before ts vavxdpov; and M. 
Foutrier (who first copied the inscription) 
mentions that there is a gap sufficient for 
four or five letters after idiwv at the end of 
a line; then the next line begins with ris. 
The text certainly should be zpovojcavros 
tov Sovpov éx trav idiwv [da] tis vavkdpov. 
This restoration gives the usual order of 
procedure ; the society, dodmos or cvpPiwors, 
provides for the erection (zpovoet or other verb) 
through the agency of (da) the Neokoros, 
or by the care of the Neokoros (éripedov- 
pevys).” Apart from this false construction 
Buresch’s discussion of the inscription is 
admirable; and his defence of the MS. 
reading dotpos against the conjecture dodzos, 
which has been admitted by all editors in 
Anth, Pal. vi. 222, 3, is brilliant and con- 
clusive. 

Buresch has at last discovered p. 22 ff. 
(what I have for years in vain been urging 
my German critics to admit) that the Sullan 
era was not the only one used in Lydia. 
The fact is obvious, and he has had no 
difficulty in proving it conclusively. Now 
mark the result! Superficial criticism at 
once leaps to the conclusion that the Sullan 
era is doubtful even in Phrygia, and has 
boldly stated that, without taking the 
trouble to glance at the facts. In Lydia 
there are a considerable number of inserip- 
tions dated on a different era, the Actian ; 
but some are certainly, and many prob- 
ably, dated on the Sullan era. In Phrygia 
the facts are very different. In the Ciby- 
ratic conventus the eras employed were 
probably the provincial 133 B.c.* and the 
Cibyratic 25 a.p. In the rest of Phrygia, 
out of some hundreds of dated inscriptions 
a number indubitably use the Sullan era, and 


* I am unable to verify them all, not possessing 
the books. I may add that readings in papyri which 
were published when the decipherment of these 
documents was in its infancy, do not deserve the 
implicit trust that Hatzidakis and others repose in 
them. 

3 The equivalence of Sia and émmedouuévns or 
emimednbeions might be illustrated from coin legends 
and inscriptions. 

4 Buresch wrongly speaks of the Sullan era by 
the name of provincial era. ‘The province was 
formed in 133 B.c. Sulla added Phrygia Magna to 
it, and the new parts adopted the era, 1= 85-4 B.c. 
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no single one has yet been found inconsist- 
ent with it. All this is proved in my Cities 
and Bishoprics, and there can be no doubt 
that the Sullan era was in regular use in 
Phrygia, except the Cibyratic conventus: 
the Philomelian conventus remains uncer- 
tain, owing to dearth of evidence. By a 
slip Buresch dates No. 31 by Sullan era on 
p. 53 and by Actian era on p. 23. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GERMANY. 

Feyen, near Trier. An important find of silver 
coins has been made, amounting in all to 100, of late 
Roman date, having apparently been deposited not 
later than 268 A.D. Some are quite rare, and most are 
in good preservation. They were probably put aside 
for use in an emergency in time of war. The Em- 
perors represented are Saloninus and Salonina, 
Postumus, and Marius. 

Kannstadt, Wiirttemberg. A Roman  burying- 
place has come to light. It contained various repre- 
sentations of Hermes Psychopompos, and about 200 
vases, of every variety of form, all perfect; also 
small clay lamps, some with effective ornamentation. 
Two children’s graves contained playthings, includ- 
ing a clay doll and a cock. Among the bronzes were 
some fine weapons, pins, and brooches, one of the 
latter with remains of enamelling ; also numerous 
coins of the time of Hadrian.' 

ITALY. 

Rome. In making preparations for a partial restor- 
ation of the Temple of Vesta it was found that the 
base of the temple was not a solid mass of concrete, 
as hitherto supposed; but a little square cella 
existed in the centre, which was underneath the 
altar on which the perennial sacred fire burned. It 
is suggested that this was the penus Vestae in which 
various sacred objects were kept.” 

Another important discovery in the course of 
recent excavations is in the Forum, consisting of the 
front of the basement on which the temple of Julius 
Caesar stood, and where the rostra of the ships taken 
by Augustus at the battle of Actium were situated. 
The basement had in the centre a large semicircular 
niche of tufa blocks, before which is a platea or flat 
space of travertine. In the centre of the niche is a 
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pedestal of small tufa blocks, which may be the 
actual pedestal of the statue of Julius Caesar placed 
by Augustus in the Forum. On the other hand 
there are good grounds for thinking that it supported 
the column of Numidian marble erected after 
Caesar’s death with the dedication Parenti patria, 
and afterwards thrown down by Dolabella. Both 
theories have since been proposed.” 

The discovery of the lapis niger has already been 
discussed in the C.R. (p. 87). The question is not 
yet settled, but may be any day by further excava- 
tion, as it is proposed to tunnel through the ground 
at the proper depth, which has never yet been dis. 
turbed since the rebuilding in the time of Carinus, 
Sig. Lanciani points out that the ancients themselves 
did not know why the lapis niger was placed in the 
Comitium, or what its meaning was.* 

On the right of the Rostra in the centre of the 
Forum reconstructed by Augustus, there was found 
not long ago a later construction of bricks. This 
was at first thought to be the base of a column or 
honorary monument, but has now been shown by 
Sig. Boni to be only an addition made to the Rostra 
towards the end of the fifth century. Pieces of a 
marble slab inscribed with the name of U]pius Junius 
Valentinus, prefect of the city, have been put 
together, and the holes for the bronze prows of the 
ships are visible in the construction. It was during 
the reign of Anthemius that the new Rostra Vanda- 
lica were added, after the ships of Genseric had been 
captured in the Mediterranean.* 


GREECE. 

Elassona, Thessaly. A bee-hive tomb has been 
discovered containing inscribed stones, which show 
that the primitive tomb was used again in historic 
times. The inscriptions are ‘Epuijs x@ovlov (%) and 
Thpns Tnpéws pws (7), and indicate a cult of the 
deceased as heroes, Similar fragments were found 
by Schliemann in the débris round the shaft-graves 
at Mycenae, with the inscription fipwos eiut.4 

Gortyna, Crete. Some new fragments of the great 
law have been found, relating to the regulations for 
debts and mortgages. It was forbidden to distrain 
upon clothes, marriage-beds, or objects in daily use 
such as weaving-implements, tools, hand-mills, or 
ploughs or harness of oxen. Various state decrees 
were also found, one relating to the introduction of 
a new copper coin instead of the silver obol. Other 
inscriptions are concerned with international relations 
with other states or cities, one being an agreement 
with the city of Rizene, allowing the inhabitants of 
the one to occupy land and build in the other.! 

H. B. WaALreERs. 
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